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f krro 


ot our powers of compreh« nsion is not 
of existence. So far from being such limit, we may not 
only believe that things exist which are utterly beyond the 


domain of all our thoughts, but we are obliged so to believe. 


The infinite series of aleebra we know exists, but no tli 
can sweep over its extent. Infinite space, we 


belie ve, exists. hy It no « ynception of ours bears anv pro ) 


to this reality. So far the reasoning of Cousin, and of Kar 


and of all those who teach positive knowledge of the infin 


to be ible, is no doubt eorrect. One single itive 
, 


datum is given in our necessary beliefs—the ezistence of the 


| 
1] 


Infinite. Other dat there are of a positive character, whicl 
pertain to the Infinite, but they are not themselves the Infinite. 
To say the very least of it, it is doubtful whether any thi 
posilive is known of the Infinite, or can be known in this 
save the bare fact that it exists. Two things seem to be 
possible. ‘he first is, that things pertaining to the Infinite, 
which are themselves divisible into finite parts, may be posi- 
tively known in some of these parts. Thus we know some 
of the terms of the infinite series and the law of their sequence. 
We know some of the extension of infinite space, and th 
three dimensions whi h belong to this limited extension. This 
VOL. I.—NO, Il,—9 
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positive knowledge, however, cannot be called a knowledge 
of the Infinite. Again, we may, within certain limits, reason 
negatively about the Infinite. The term itself is negative—the 
utter negation of all limit, all exhaustion, all’ beginning, 
all end. 

Now, let us apply this reasoning to the Divine Nature. We 
must, it is clear, believe that an infinite God exists. This is 
the demonstration of natural theology, and is as legitimate as 
the proot of the asymptote in mathematics. In like manner, 


} 


we may positively learn from his works and his word such 


things pertaining to him as are themselves capable of division 
into finite quantities. If there be any thing pertaining to the 


Divine which is analogous to limited portions of space, or a 
limited number of terms in the infinite series, we may receive 
that by tuition or revelation, and upon it we may reason. So 
it is generally held that God has communicable attributes. 
e about j ist SO mu h 
as is communicated, and no more. It were a great folly to call 


We have, in this case, positive knowledg 
this a knowledge of the Infinite. Even in these communicable 
attributes, God's nature will forever lie out beyond us, not 
only in this life, but also through all eternity. We shall 
always make advances in this knowledge, but we shall never 
reach its limits. 

But those incommunicable attributes of Jehovah, and all 
that wondrous mode of existence, about which we cannot 
even speak or think, except in negative terms, refuse to be 
brought down to our logic at all. We may saf ly come to 
some negative deductions, based on the negative nature of 
what we are able to assert about them. We may show that 
one negative includes another, and here our grand logic must 
learn to fold its wings and wait—wait for that | igher state in 
which these finite intellects shall be taken into closer relations 


} 


to the * Unknown God.” To start with this negative reason- 


ing, wredicated on God's eternal immutability and omniscience, 
we may safely assert that God grows no older; God never 
learns any thing. These two assertions, involved in the 
admitted attributes, exclude, at the very start, all that mode 
of existence of which we have any experience, or any idea. 


They exclude existence, second by second, in succession, such 
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as ours is. God does not, cannot, exist in succession of time, 
living through minute after minute, day after day, and year 
after year. He lives in eternity. His existence is uncondi- 
tioned, without beginning, without end, and without succes- 
sion of time. Granted that all this is incomprehensible, it is 
for that very reason more likely to be true. J am that J am, 
Jehovah, the unchanging God, and such terms, all lead us to 

! 


believe that his being is utterly unlike ours. The name 


Jehovah expresses this: existence that forever includes the 
past, present, aud future — existence that forever fills all 
eternity—existence to which a thousand years are the same 
as one day. 

Furthermore, God’s immutability excludes all beginning. 
God never began to be or to do any thing. The atheist often 
urges it upon the theist as an unanswerable objection: “ Your 
God was from eternity idle, and then, at last, sprang up, and, 


with wonderful a tivity, beran to create worlds. You Say 


he is immutable; but what greater change ever occurs in the 


character and life of any being than this is?”’ Now, to this 
objection of the atheist, there is no answer possible for those 
who hold that God exists in succession of days. But the J am 
does not thus exist. All parts of his existence are eternally 
present to him. That past eternity in which no worlds rolled 
on in their orbits in space, and that future eternity which to 
us lies ominously out before our destinies, are both now, and 
were both forever, and will both forever belong to the one 


eternal now of the Deity. The time when he made the first 


intelligent being, to us has its where and its when. To us 
it has its date, its beginning, its end: but to him it was, is, 
and will be always present. Where and when are relative 
terms. They belong to the vocabulary of the finite and the 
conditioned. They are not predicable of the Divine nature 
or the Divine works. God's works have, to us, a where and 
a when; to him they have no such thing. Here and now, 
when applied to him, mean anywhere and at any time in all 
eternity. Where is God? Where is /ere to him? Anv- 
where, all places, all space. The same is true Of when, In 
its reference to the Divine being, though his acts have, for us, 


a when. The succession of events is none the less real to us. 
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Our natures are real; our being is a thing of succession; and 





all events have, in relation to that being of ours, a real suc- 





cession. But this succession is not predicable of those events 





in their relation to God. 





Accepting God's omniscience, we include the idea that he 





knows all that succession of events, which to us is real. Lle 





knows all the relations of cause and ettect. Ie knows which, 





in the order of the material creation, comes first. He knows 





how the acts of man stand related to their consequences; and 


all this knowledge is a knowledge of real succession and rela- 






; 


tion—succession and relation in the creatures he has made, 





not in himself. He has no new thoughts—no one idea after 





another. The knowledge of succession in us does not include 
} tel 


subjective succession 10 him; nor do s the total absence ot 






subjective succession in him, in any way diminish the reality 
; 


of succession in us. The fact that I see and know that the 





other. does I T 


stones of a wall are piled up, one upon at 







prove that my knowledge of the fact contains thoughts p} ed 
up, one upon another; and the fact that there is neither to} 
nor bottom to my thoughts, does not prove that there is neither 
top nor bottom to the wall. To force upon thought the rela- 
tions of extension, or to force upon matter t consequences 





of the want of extension in mind, is a gross absurdity. The 
for one and the same figure of 





vO natures are 









Thus the absence of all succession in God changes 


- = 4] mad 


reality, without being himself the creature of any subjective 







succession in thought, act, decree, existence, or any thing els 
whatever. 

The relations of this doctrine to our speculative theology 
are exceedingly important. Of the great controversies of 
Christendom, there is scarcely one that might not have had 





its asperities modified by a constant recognition of this vast 





+} ‘ 
that o1 


difference between the mode of our existence and 





1 


Divine Being. Even they who have grasp d the fact of this 





vast difference have lost sight of it whenever they came to 





reason about election, decrees, design ot the atonement, tree 





will, foreknowledge, and all those great questions which, most 
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of all, are modified by the wonderful nature of the Divine 
Existence. 

Now, there are two sources of error that become obvious in 
this connection. The first is positive reasoning of any sort 
about the Infinite. I do not propose to take up those ques- 
tions which Cousin, Hegel, Schelling, and Hamilton have so 
ably discussed about the possibility of construing the Infinite 
and the Absolute in thought. Leaving all such questions to 
metaphysicians, I assert that all attempts at positive argument 
about the Infinite lead to absurdities. The commonest mathe- 
matician can furnish us a long chapter of such absurdities. 
Infinity cannot be increased, and yet the past eternity and the 
future eternity are both infinite; and the two are surely 
greater than either by itself. A thousand such illustrations 
could be furnished. The second source of error is reasoning 
from the Infinite to the Finite. On these two great perver- 


SLOnS ot lo 


ic rest those hopeless contradictions with which 
mechanics, and the calculus, and geometry are forever trying 
to puzzle us. 

By reasoning without a single flaw, except in applying posi- 
tive processes to the Infinite, and making deductions to the 
Finite, the Eleatic Zeno proved that motion is impossible, 
The same sort of reasoning will show that a sphere cannot b 
rolled upon a plain. In algebra, unity is often shov n to be 
equal to ten, fifty, or a thousand. Problems to puzzle us are 


constantly sent out which make these strange demonstrations, 


with no other fault of logic than the application of our posi- 


tive reasoning to the Infinite. Boscovich, by the same proc- 
esses, showed that a motion might be the fastest possible, and 
then that another motion might be faster than it; and Carleton 
has proved that a triangle may have an infinite base, which is 
nevertheless terminated by two points, and therefore finite. 
Speculation, from its dawn to this hour, has been fruitful in 
all sorts of absurdities, originating in the same way. Kant, 
with all the vigor of his intellect, wrought out for us a melan- 
choly catalogue of contradictions, which lead thousands to 
lose faith in all the deductions of reason, and wander off in 
the mournful mazes of universal skepticism. 
It is necessary to point out this false logic in theolog 
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Take one example. It is a common assertion that God knows 
future events only because he has decreed them; that th 
decree was the medium of the knowledge, and that, without 
some such medium, The knowledge would have beet im possi- 
ble. If the decree led the knowledge, then there was a 
time when God did not have that knowledge. Take another. 


Predicated on the aforenamed dependence of Divine fore- 


knowledge upon Divit ecrees, we have, by a few short steps 
of logic, a deduction that contradicts the assertion of our 
consciousness that are free; just as Zeno was able, by 


arguing from the Infinite to the Finite, to contradict the pos- 
ility of motion. Another instance of this false ioOgl 


h with the premises inverted) is found in those blas- 


phemous assertions that God cannot know every thing, because 

some tl nes are conti ore ton man’s freedom. [his is nothing 
. . . , | ) , 7 - 

more than the inversio t that other and older sophism oO! 


which Kant gives us this example: ‘* Deum praevidere ea 


non posse quorum antecedenter determinata non est futu- 
ritio ypter inopiam subsidiorum 3 
haud indigere co sed quoniam impossibilis per s 
praecognitio futul juae plane 1 1 est. sl existent 
omnino et per se « r est indete nata. Pers 


cedenter esse parite! eterminatum antagonistae conten- 
} + ] } 4 ‘ ° f *.° . ‘ 
qaqunt; ergo plane 7] el itlonis, h €., Tuturivionis, e@xpers ¢ 


in se est et a divino intellectu representavi necesse est."”. An l 


the author might have shown that this, too, leads to one of 
those gloomy antinomies akin to that mournful chapter, “Die 


Antinomie der practischen Vernunft,”’ in the fo irth volume of 
his great work. So Luther declares that the foreknowledge 


} 


of God is a thunderbolt to the doctrine of free-will. Of the 


two, the sophist, who denies God's foreknowledge, is the 
better logician, though he may be a poorer theologian. His 


major premise is at least sound, and the stress of the argument 
is thrown, too, in the right place. 

Nothing that contradicts a datum of our consciousness (free- 
dom, for instance) can exist. The foreknowledge of God con- 
tradicts a datum of consciousness — freedom; therefore the 


foreknowledge of God cannot exist. Now, if the second 
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proposition can be proved, the conclusion is legitimate; for 
the first proposition is obliged to be true. Nothing that con- 
tradicts consciousness is entitled to any credit whatever. 

Now view this “contingency,”’ which we say results from 
man’s freedom, in the light of God's wonderful existence. 
God’s knowledge and existence are all in the present tense. 
One point of tangency, so to speak, with the mode of the Di- 
vine Life is in that fleeting breath we eall now. The only 
analogy between him and us must be sought there. He gives 
—to speak in terms of aceommodation—his great now out to us 
in infinitesimal portions, one after another. The nearest re- 
semblance whi h our knowledge of any event bears to his 
knowledge, is found at the moment when we see the event 
transpiring. There is no analogy at all when we know a past 
event, or predict or foreknow a coming one. All the Serip- 
ture language about foreknowledge must, necessarily, be taken 
in its accommodation to our mode of existence. God knows 
an event; he sees it transpiring; and both the knowledge and 
the sight are synchronous. So far as questions of succession 
and contingency are concerned, he knows an event just as I 
do at the moment I see it occur. The bird flies past m5 win- 
dow as I write; I see and know the occurrence; but my 
knowledge of it has nothing to do with its contingency. It 
is foreknowledge that makes the trouble: and fore knowledge 
is excluded from the Divine Nature. 

Another example of this false logic is found in deductions 
about the election of grace. The time when that election 
occurs, is made the shibboleth of freedom or of necessity, and 
the arguments, as usually given us by both parties, lead alike 
to absurdities. When was man elected to salvation? We 
have seen already that when, as applied to God, has no mean- 
ing. The election of the believer by the Divine decree nerer 
occurred. There are none of God’s decrees, or thoughts, or 
plans, or acts, that ever began in his mind. Every thing that 
the Divine thoughts embrace belong to the / Am. Was, am, 
will be, are alloneto him. An event, an occurrence, can only 
be a thing of time. There are no events, no occurrences, in 
God's existence. Yet we must avoid denying what we know 


to be true. Events are real. The succession and dependence 
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are real. The thing denied is that this succession belongs to 


God’s nature, or to his thoughts. He knows the succession 


as it is in our nature, just as I know that the stones of the 
wall lie one upon another; but the succession is no more 
found in his thoughts than top and bottom are found in my 
knowledge. The doctrine here advanced leads necessal ty to 
the conclusion that the moment, when the soul trusts in Jesus, 
is forever present to God, and just as much so in one part ol 
eternity as another. The relation between that trust in Christ 
and salvation is forever present, and the election of the be- 
liever is also forever present. 

The profoundest absurdities follow any attempt to bring 
down this unconditioned existence and knowledge of God and 
apply them, in reasoning, to the limited and conditioned. 
When has a real meaning, but we seek it in vain in God’s 
being. When were we made sure of heaven? Why, when 
we believed in Jesus. It is just as sensible to argue that the 
day of our birth was away back in the past eternity, because 
to God the event was present infinite ages ago, as to argue 
that election occurred and we were made sure of heaven infi- 
nite ages ago, because our election was then present to God. 
To God it never occurred ; that is, it always is (not was); to 
us it occurred when we believed. We are to settle all 


questions of where and when by earthly and conditioned 
logic. 

Another example of this false logic in theology is found in 
deductions about the design of the atonement. Planting the 
premises high amid the infinite perfections of God, men draw 
conclusions down amor o the finite relations which we and the 
cross of Calvary sustain to each other. Now, the only le riti- 
mate study in this reference is the word of God. Here is a 
lost werld. There is the cross of mercy, and God’s word de- 
clares that he so loved the world that he rave his only begot- 
ten son—that this son “tasted death for every man.’ <An 
additional example is found in arguing a priori about God’s 
will in regard to sinners. A logic taking its rise, like the 
Nile, away in unknown heights, comes on down to the won- 
derful discovery that God has two wills in conflict with each 


other. Again, the speculations of some bring God’s eternal 
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sovereignty down to a conflict with the plain dicta of conscious- 
ness about the freedom of the will. 

While a whole world of speculations about the origin of 
evil, beginning always with the attributes of Deity, come, in 
the end, to all sorts of absurd conclusions, we find another 
case of this perverted logic in the various deductions which 
speculation draws from change. The circumstances around 
one man are very different from those around another. The 
providences of God over one generation seem to us wholly 
difterent from his providences over another; the condition of 
the Church in one age is one of tears and persecutions ; in 
another, it is one of joy and triumph. Even the very re- 
quirements of morality and of conscience, under the Jewish 
Theocracy, seem to differ seriously from their requirements 
under the Christian dispensation. Now, to argue from our 
conditions and changes up to the Infinite, as often leads to ab- 
surdity, as argument down from the Infinite to the limited. 
Morality does not change. God does not change. We do. 
The case may be faintly illustrated. The parent who has the 
misfortune to have an idiotic son deals with him in a manner 
very different from that in which he deals with his intelligent 
and educated boy. Does the parent, in this case, assume dif- * 
ferent characters himself? The difference was not in him. 
Had he treated the rational son as rational, and then the irra- 
tional one as rational too, that would have indicated either a 
change or a defect in his character. It is no proof ot change, 
either of nature or of laws, in the magnet, because the poles 
in one case repel, and in another attract. Because an All- 
wise Ruler forever measures out his providence in exact 
accordance with the peculiar nature and wants of each gen- 
eration, and as each individual is rather an indication of immu- 
tability—change as we may, varied as may be the conditions 
under which we live, trammel or aid, as these conditions may, 
our opportunities and our powers—under all these varied con- 
ditions the One All-wise Ruler still does right. 

That right is right always, does not prove that it is ever 
right to subject mind to the laws of matter, or to deal with 
an infant as with an adult, or to treat the innocent as though 


they were guilty. It never was right to confound all classes 
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together, nor to obliterate all distinctions on account of dif- 
ference in opportunity and ability. God's ways change not; 
but, with a world-wide compass of resources, justice and 
mercy are measure l out to all ecnerations. This perversion 
of logic particularly abounds in construing together God's 1m- 
mutability and our prayers. The infinite intelligence, love, 
and power of God must, according to this sophistry, be 
either inexorable, or else God is mutable. That God is for- 
ever ready to hear prayer—ay, hears it from all eternity to a 

eternity, in that one eternal now which constitutes his being— 


with one unchanging pardon for every repenting prodigal 


with one exactly suitable blessing ror every poor, earnest sup- 
pliant—and that the praver. the pardon. and the blessing are 

+ . 1] . + + bo *¢ ] ‘¥ r ’ y y 
aii eternaiiy presen tO Dim, 18 certainly no Giscouracecniit 


the way of prayer. 


The sophistry in such eases is manifold. First, it attributes 
Fore, and after, and ion, to God. The point of contact be- 
tween our nature and his is in the fleeting yf our being. 
All his being past, present, and future to us IS all pres tat 
that fl eting now: and, so far as his actions concern 3, they 


are the same as if they were all performed at that moment. 





does 


not do one thing to-day and another to-morrow 








all his acts are to him eternally present, and the comy] 
of his being is forever full. Secondly, this sophistry mis- 
takes, sadly, the meaning of Divine immutability. The com- 


plement of God's being is forever fu i. Nothing is evera ed 


to it or subtracted from it. But that fullness is not a fullness 
of material inertia—is not a fullness of death; it is the 
ness of perfection in real being, in intelligent and holy ac- 
tivity. The laws of that activity and its results, though pres- 
one eternal now to him, are displayed in one limited 
little now to us—a now that is an infinites mal Iragment ot! 
the Divine now. So far as we can with any justice argue at 
all from analogy, we must confine our analogy to that fleeting 
now. All attempts to bring past or future into the argument 
are vain. 

The results of the Divine activity, in all cases, come out & 
ws in succession. The answer to prayer follows the same law 


but all God’s actions belong to that one grand now of his being. 
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Activity and intelligence in this lofty, unconditioned nature 
are utterly incomprehensible to us. We must, for that very 
reason, be modest in our deductions about it; and we appeal 
to it now only to show the absurdities which have grown out 
of forgetting it. But we are so shut up within our conditions 
that it is almost impossible to speculate about theology with- 
out running into absurdities of the kind bere discussed. We 
do so at the very tinie we are struggling to avoid them. We 
may at least congratulate ourselves upon the possession of a 
detector which will point out these blunders. We have a 


plain rule to govern our decisions about all such absurdities. 


+ 


Let us illustrate it. Zeno proved motion impossible ; but 
we do not, on that ;: ount, doubt the evidences of our 
senses. We know that motion is a fact. The same sort of 
rv asoning proves ten ¢ 1al to a thousand; but we do not, on 
that account, doubt the simplest laws of arithmetic, or lose 
fuith in its very axioms: we transfer the doubt to those tran- 
scendental regions whither our ordinary logie was forced. 
The error grew out of our utter lack of knowledge of the In- 
finite. There is no fault in our logic so long as we keep it 
Within its own domain. So in theology. If deductions that 
contradict the Bible, or contradict our consciousness, are 
dr: wh, we do not, there fore, doubt either one or the other. 


The Bible is our great light about things divine, given to us, 


necessarily, in terms accommodated to our nature. Its logic is 
that which the truth, under our conditions of existence, re- 
quires. God does not govern us as though we existed as he 
does—as though we were gods: he governs us according to 


our nature. His government over us is not the same that it 
is over the material world. Our natures require different 
treatment. 

The Bible, the dicta of consciousness, the clear deductions 
of reason, drawn within reason’s own sphere, are not to be set 
aside by any deductions drawn from the nature of the Infinite 
and the Unknown. Our theology may wisely defer solving 
many questions till that other state when we “shall know as”’ 
we “are known.” The Newtonian philosophy and the Ham- 
iltonian system of common sense are worth all the lofty a 


riort arguments from the Infinite to the Finite. Let us take 
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, . . ° ; 


all the Bible and all the dicta of consciousness in their it 


! } 


; 
( 


rity. Speculation, carried beyond its proper limits, has proved 


that neither mind nor matter exists. It has proved almost any 


other absurdity that mortal man could conceive. Kant. while 


admitting the justice of such extreme speculation, taught 


} 


pure reason was all, in its ultimate deductions, a bundle 
hopeless contradictions. Hume, by extreme speculation, r 
duced all our theology to abs irdity. Philosophers and sp 
ulative theologians, like Milton's lost spirits, dwell in ev 
lasting tumult about freedom and fixed fate, decrees ar 
foreknowledge. 

Now the narrow path of legitimate reasoning is neverth 
asure path. The Bible clearly cautions us against trying 
penetrate beyond the knowable. Questions that “ gend 


strife,’ and are still forever indeterminate, ar positively 
bidden to our theology. There is, too, ample scope 
our time, thought, and investigation on the little isth 


where reason is able to travel without destroying itself. 


that we now nee 






ing our lov TO 1t8 ie timate sphere wo | he tr 


iV iC 


ce in the Uht 
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Art. Il.—The Ministerial Character of Christ Practically Con- 
sidered. By Rev. Cuartes R. Sumner, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. 8vo. Pp. 573. London: 1835. 

To the Christian minister “‘Christ is all in all.’”’ His eal] 
he must obey; his gospel he must preach; his spirit he must 
imbibe; his character he must imitate. In his cross alone 
must he glory; to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus 
must be his constant aim; and, in all things, must he look to 
Jesus, the author and finisher of his faith. To Christ the 
minister is ever to look for an example in all that relates to 
his work. There is no feature of his work, from his “call to 
the ministry til] he ‘has finished his course,”’ in which he 
does not find an infallible ruide in the character, conduet, 
of his Divine Master. When the youth, like 
rom the rural home, or, like Paul, from the feet of 
Gamaliel, enters the high calling of the Christian ministry, 
he finds his path marked with the footsteps of the Head of 


the Church, who, in the days of his humiliation, was a faithful 


ministe r of the New Testament, ‘preaching throughout ail 
the cities and villages”’ his own precious gospel. 

The Messiah stands forth as the central character of revela- 
tion: *“*God manifest in the flesh,’’ is the mystery revealed. 
In this manifestation he is presented as a prophet, priest, and 
king. His great work was to “put away sin by the sacritic¢ 
of himself.” His prophetical office, then, was a subordinate 
one, It was to reveal and publish the doctrines ot the great 
sacrifice, and to place before men motives to accept the oftered 
redemption. 

The study of the work of Dr. Sumner has induced the write: 
of this article to call attention to some features in Christ’s 
ministerial character by quoting a few passages from the work 
and deducing some practical reflections therefrom. In the 
second chapter of the work on “The Preparation of Christ 
for his Ministry,’ commencing on page 50, is the following 
passage 


‘It is probable that such of the Jews as, like Simeon, were 
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looking for their pre 
belief of his promise, 


fullness of hi 


] rey ious COUTTS 


character and pretensions, they would look for an immediate 


authoritative 
those preliminary exert 


he aring them and 


ul derstanding. 


ized, their first 


‘‘But what are 


Few as are the incidents of our Lord’s 
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ended, he returned in the power of the same Spirit into Galli- 
lee. Even after he had been anointed to the preacher's ottice, 
there was a certain degree of method observed in the way in 
W hich his first appearances took place. He commenced eradu- 
ally. He preached and baptized first in Judea; but his regular 
ministry did not begin until he came into Galilee. ‘From 
that time forth Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent; ror 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ In that country he made 
one of his most unlimited displays of almighty power— healing 
all manner of sickness and all manner of disease among the 
people’—and thus paved the way, by the many miracles which 
he wrought there, for the more ready acceptance of the truths 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount, which he delivered 
immediately afterward to the multitudes whom the fame of 


llow him. 


his works attracted to fe 

‘‘Such were the measured advances by which the ‘ Word’ 
and ‘Wisdom’ of God, which ‘teacheth to profit,’ proce eded 
to his work of instruction. His way was made straight before 
him, his serip provided, and his loins girded for the enterprise, 
as if in illustration of the precept of the wise man: ‘Prepare 
thy work without. . . . and afterwards build.’”’ 

From this feature of the ministerial character of Christ, the 
man called of God to the ministry has the strongest possible 
warrant to make a thorough preparation, both of mind and heart, 
before going forth essaying to be a “laborer in the harvest, 
or a **workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” A careful 
and comprehensive course of preparation is essential, because 


ot wan sg natural 


incapacity to perform the work. 

The man entering the ministry, who has not felt an almost 
overwhelming sense of his own incapacity, has surely failed 
to comprehend the real scope of the work before him. If the 
great apostle could feel his incapacity and be overwhelmed 
with the woe laid upon him, how should those be exercised who 
have far less native gifts, and have never sat, even for an hour, 
at the feet of any Gamaliel, to learn the law of God? Some 
young men, on becoming probationers for the ministry, seem 
to think that they can put on “the whole armor of the gospel ;’’ 
leap from a novitiate to full-grown manhood in the twinkling 


of an eye; and be competent to demand “master’s wages,”’ 
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“to bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever he had 
said unto them,” as well as to “teach them all things.’’ When 
he would select one to be a chosen vessel to bear his name 
to the Gentiles,’’ he singled out one who had been “brought 


} 


up al the feet of Gamaliel, a doctor of the law,’’ whose every 
epistle shows not only his ready familiarity with the law of God, 
but his cogent reasoning and sound logic. To repeat the names 
of the great leaders in the Church of Christ, whose names 
are, and will continue to be, in all the Churches, is but to 
present a catalogue of names of men who have been laborious 
students—men who devoted their energies of intellect and 
heart to their holy calling. 

From Chapter VIL., on “* The Spirituality of the Ministry 
Christ,” the following passage is taken: 

“The multitudes who formed his occasional audiences 
were struck with nothing more than with the edifying nature 
of his discourses. They ‘wondered at the eracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth.’ ‘ Many hearing him were 
astonished, saying, From whence hath this man these things ? 
and what wisdom is this which is given unto him?’ They con- 
trasted (greatly to the disadvantage of their own privilege d 


instructors) the serious and heavenly tendency of his doctrine 


with the vain and wretched trifling which distinguished the 
} 


conversation of the doctors of the law. ‘Never man 8} ake 
like this man.’ On one occasion our Lord discloses the cause 
of this difference in a very pointed manner, and shows that, 
by a kind of moral impossibility, they could not speak good 
and holy things to which their hearts were strangers. ‘O 
generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things; for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh? A good man out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth forth good things.’ But on the part of our Lord, 
whether discoursing with his disciples, or with his people, or 
with the Pharisees, his topics were always chosen with refer- 
ence to the object of his ministry. The disciples were en- 
lightened by more intimate communication of the secret pur- 
poses which he was sent to fulfill; the people were exhorted to 
repent and receive the Messiah; the Pharisees were warned 
to flee from the wrath to come. Instead of settling trivial 
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disputes, or deciding subtle questions, or gratifying specula- 
tive curiosity, he taught the nature of universal righteousness 
toward God and man; the true principle of holiness; the con- 
nection between the doctrines of the new covenant and the 
practice of believers; the method of reconciliation between 
God and man: the obligations of the redeemed to have their 
‘conversation in heaven, from whence also they looked for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

To appreciate the excellence of the teaching of Christ, these 
sublime and spiritual topics should be compared with the de- 
fective philosophy of the heathen, or with the absurdities and 
immoralities of the Koran, or even with the preparatory dis- 
pensation revealed to the Israelites and committed to their 
keeping. Our Lord had good reason for saying, “The words 
which I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.”’ 

The design of the institution of the ministry is, instru- 
mentally, to save souls. The spiritual good of our race re- 
quired its appointment. No man, therefore, may feel war- 
ranted in entering the sacred office whose ulterior object is 
any other than the glory of God in the spiritual renovation of 
our race. To lead men to spiritual life, the leader must be 
spiritual. “If the blind lead the blind,” the result is obvi- 
ous. Self-styled philanthropists have devised plans for the 
happiness of man; great philosophers have proposed theories 
to avoid the calamities of life; but it is heaven’s plan that 
“the poor should have the gospel preached unto them;”’ that 
“all the weary and heavy-laden should have rest;” that all 
should come to the knowledge of the truth. The gospel only 
proposes a way whereby the “afflictions of this present life 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” To present this gospel as the ‘balm for 
every wound,” to lead the sin-sick soul to the great Physician, 
is an important part of the true minister's vocation. To stand 
before a people with a heart unmoved for their spiritual wants, 
to preach from a cold heart a mere concentration of words, 
however well-chosen, is nought but sacrilege. 

Although our Saviour enjoyed, in his own pure heart, con- 
stant communing with God, yet he had special seasons of 
prayer. His direction to his disciples, is to “ask, and ye shall 
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that “God so loved the world 








of the Divine Master and head, 
that he rave his only begott« n Son’”’ for it, and “ both recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ” and “ blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.”’ 

Th plan of salvation originated in love. Penal justice 
would have destroyed the sinner had not God loved him. The 
minister can offer salvatior only as the free oift of God. No 
upbraidings are to be raised against the penitent sinner. 
‘Whosoever will, let him take the water of lif 
eternal life is the free gift of God must ever be kept prom- 
inently before a perishing world. While the messenger p 
nounces death to the final j impenitent, he must, side by 314e 
with the terrible truth, hold aloft the gracious offer of pardon 
to all returning prodigals. Coupled with the fiery denuncia- 
tions of the law, must be heard the silver-toned call, ““Com« 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. The minister shi ild never los sight f the fa 
Not only in offering salvation, but in all his official labors, 


there should be a pervading tenderness. ‘* Feed my lambs; 


astray, how gently reproved! Tow they should be fed w 

| convenient for then To administer discipline is a pain- 
>to a warm Christian heart; yet it is necessary. If 
our ordination vows before the Holy Trinity we most solemnly 
promise to preserve the “peace, unity, and fy of the 
Church.” To meet this vow, it becomes necessary to ad- 
monish, rebuke, sometimes to suspend from the Communion 
of the Church, the vi ry ones he is trying to lead in the way 
of life. This should be done in the spirit of love, showing 
the offender that the minister loves him none the less, but 
Christ more. When called to administer comfort to those of 
his flock who are called to pass through the deep waters of 
affliction, he should have a heart that feels a kindred emotio1 
for their every sorrow. Jesus was a “man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.’”’ He is touched with the feeling of 


our infirmities. He knows all the tender chords of our nature. 
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He enters into sympathy with us in all trials. ‘He knoweth 
our frame, and remembereth that we are dust.’’ At the tomb of 
his “friend Lazarus’’ he wept; and, though the minister can- 
not call back the departed spirit, he can point the living to 
the hope which comforted the weeping Mary: “I know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 

From Chapter LX., on “The Prudence of Christ’s Min- 
istry,’ the following paragraphs are taken: 

“The gospels ascribe to our Lord several directions with 
respect to the prudence to be observed in the discharge of 
ministerial duties. Of this nature are the following passages: 
‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine; lest they trample them under their 
feet and turn again and rend you.’ ‘Be ye Wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves. But beware of men. . ° ° When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye into another.” ‘ Who 
then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath made 
ruler over his household, to give them meat in due season ?’ 
From these texts we must infer the importance of such a 
cautious observance of characters, and times, and places, as 
may prevent the infliction of unnecessary offense on the Chris- 
tian ministry by an imprudent zeal not sufficiently tempered 
by cireumspection and judgment. . . . With regard to 
our Lord, it is certain, on the authority of witnesses who were 
never contradicted during their life-time, and whose credit 
has remained unimpaired in spite of the attacks of the en- 
emies of Christianity in succeeding ages, that, after the most 
diligent inquiry which malice could suggest, a ministry of 
three years’ duration furnished to its determined opponents 
no plausible ground of complaint on which an accusation 
could be founded with any tolerable hope of success. Had 
there been so much as a single ebullition of intemperate zeal, 
it would have marked out the offender as an enthusiast and 
fanatic, who required to be put down by the strong arm of the 
law out of regard to the security of the public. i oe 4 Again, 
there was an impartiality in Christ’s discourses which must 
have placed his character for independence on a high footing. 
He never spared the sin on account of the station or power of 


the sinner, so that even his adversaries confessed in his favor: 
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prudence would indicate to him to be careful. He is dealing 


with the most momentous interests. He professes to bear 


credentials from the skies. Immortal souls look to him to be 
their guide. He is to be an ensample to the flock of which 
he has the oversicht. Said Paul, the aged, to his son in the 
ministry: *“* Be thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

The minister often has warm friends in his Church, who ar 
party-politicians, who may imprudently desire his codperation 
in earryll r out a party-scheme ; or he may have friends ot 
opposing parties; or there may be irreligious men of oppos- 
ing parties, who desire his influence; in all which cases he 
d, without compromising independence of thought, be 
eareful not to entangle himself in the meshes of p litical 
wrangling so as to impair his influence as a spiritual guide. 
On this rock many a minister has wrecked his influence. He 


failed to keep himself to his appropriate work. In all 
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Amen, the faithful and true witness;’ and he is described in 
the vision of heaven under the same appellation : ‘Il saw 
heaven opened, and behold a white horse, and he that sat upon 
him was called Faithful and True.’ : ‘ ; 

“It belonged to Christ’s faithfulness that, like Moses, he 


should do all ‘according to the pattern showed him in t 
mount.’ And so David said of him in the Spirit: ‘1 have set 


1 
i 


the Lord always before me.’ Hence our Saviour frequently 
speaks of himself as the depositary and agent of God’s will: 
‘IT came down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me;’ ‘I do always those things that 
please him;’ ‘The words that I speak unto you I speak not 


of myself.’ His conversations contain many incidental inti- 


mations of that familiar knowledge of the secret things of 


heaven, which furnished the materials for his faithfulness. 
Such are the following: ‘In heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven;’ ‘ Rejoice, 
because your names are written in heaven;’ ‘ We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen;’ ‘In my Father's 
house are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you.’ 


} 


‘Whatever was the scene, or whoever the hearers, Christ 
spoke, with the most uncompromising plainness, truth which 
could not but be unpalatable to flesh and blood, whenever the 
fidelity of preaching demanded it. He uttered ? hard sayings ° 
in the hearing of his disciples, though there were some who 
could not bear them, and would go back, and walk no more 
with him in consequence. Nothing offended the apostles so 
much as the idea of their Master’s sufferings and death; yet, 
though ‘sorrow had filled their hearts,’ Christ was so far from 
avoiding these topics, that his conversations were perpetually 
directed to convince them that it was expedient for them that 
he should go away. Nothing could have been more likely to 
stagger the faith of new converts than a vivid description of 


1 


the persecutions they would be called to endure for rivhte us- 
ness’ sake. Yet Christ foretold, in the most explicit and un- 
disguised manner, the usage they would receive from the 


world, as the recompense of their attachment to him. Death 
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itself was not concealed from their view as the certain price 
of adherence to him. No encouragements were held out to 
self-indulgence or selfishness.”’ 

“It is required of a steward that a man be found faithful.”’ 
Faithfulness enters into all the relations the minister sustains— 
into all his labors. He must be faithful to his God, faithful 
to his Church, faithful to the world, faithful to his own soul. 
bi Behold | have set thee a watchman on the walls of Zion.” 
‘Who is the faithful and wise steward?” ‘* Watch thou in 
all things,” as a * good steward of the manifold grace of God.” 
When the minister sits down to prepare a discourse, what 
thoughts must crowd upon his mind! LEarnestly should he 
ask wisdom from Him that giveth freely and upbraideth not, 
that he may be able to present a word in season, and not be 
compelled to draw a bow at a venture. Faithfulness in prep- 
aration for the pulpit should be deeply impressed on every one 
who « ssays to point the way of life. The oil to be used in the 
tabernacle was required to be “beaten oil.’’ No erude arti- 
cle would be accepted, and why? Because light was wanted. 
Hence may we learn that from the pulpit, whence light should 
emanate, ** beaten oil”’ should be used. From crude oil we 
may derive some light, but along with it a vast amount of 


smoke and stench. 





Inspiration, by Ezekiel, describes certain false prophets 
contemptuously as using “untempered mortar.’”’ The word 
here rendered “ untempered mortar,” alsomeans “ insipid,” 
“unsavory.” Do we ever hear effusions from the pulpit that 
could be justly called ‘‘untempered,” “unsavory,” “ in- 
sipid’’? Would a master-workman use “ untempered mor- 
tar”’ in erecting a palace? Is not the minister a workman on 
a spiritual edifice dedicated to the Most High? How careful 
should he be to feed the flock with the “ finest of the wheat,”’ 
the chaff sifted out; to furnish the “sincere milk of the 
Word” for the babes, and strong meat for those that are 
strong—not dishing out an “insipid,” “unsavory” meal, 
made up of old scraps, and not even warmed over ! 
Let us cast our thoughts forward to the day of the Son of 
man, when a reckoning will be made. Whothen will be able 


tostand? How few will be found to have been faithful even in 
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The following brief paragraph is from Chapter XI., on 
“The Self-denial of the Ministry of Christ:” 

“Self-denial is inseparable from the Christian character. 
It is part and parcel of its very framework. It is a necessary 
and prominent grace in the heart which has been renewed by 
the Spirit of God, who is love. When Christ enters, love 
enters also. The experience of Divine love engenders a recip- 
rocal feeling, and draws out the affections of the heart, not 
only toward him who hath so loved us, but towards the com- 
panions of our earthly pilgrimage. We see in them th 
objects of God’s love, and are filled with a spirit of brother- 
hood, as members of the same body, and with a union of 
interests, as partakers of the same grace. Without this view 
there cannot be true congeniality with our blessed Lord—the 


1 


same mind cannot be in us which was in Christ Jesus. For 
what was the whole history of our Lord’s incarnation, from 
his manger to his grave with the wicked, but one great and 
continual act of self-denial? It was in self-denial that he 


voluntarily divested hims lory which he had with 


] ] 


the Father before the world was, laying aside ‘the form of 
God,’ and ‘equality with God,’ and ‘made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’ In self-denial he first subordinated him- 
self to the good pleasure of his heavenly Father; and then, in 
fashion as a man, to the commands of his parents according to 
the flesh. ‘Ile went down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was subject unto them.’ ‘Oh, my Father, . . . not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.’ ‘I ask not mine own will.’ ‘1 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent m« 

No true minister need be told that his is a work of self- 
denial. The young man forms his plans of life: pictures to 
himself his future; has his aspiration for position and honor 
among men, ease and comfort, and, at last, a quiet old age. 
The call of God comes; his heart becomes burdened; the woe 
is upon him, and his thoughts are turned to a perishing world. 
Then comes the conflict; a struggle ensues between his chosen 


plans and the new and changed course indicated by the call 
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of God. Correctly viewed, he sees before him in the ministry 
a life of toil, anxiety, disappointment—poverty, it may be— 
with no cessation, no quiet, no leisurely old age, but labor 
till that land is reached “‘ where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest.”’ 

The Christian minister must ever bear in mind that he is 
not hisown. He is set apart to the Master’s use. His con- 
stant inquiry should be: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” In taking upon himself the vows of ordination, he 
becomes wholly the Lord’s, and must labor “ wherever God, 
in his providence, may cast his lot.’”” And how little does he 
know what that lot will be? When Peter, James, John, and 
Andrew left their little fishing-boats on the shore of Gen- 
nesaret, at the call of their Master, what did they know ot 
their future field of labor? Even at the feast of Pentecost, 
when they received their last and full endowment for their 
work, with the map of the world outspread before them, and 
a commission as broad as that world, how much of their future 
toil and suffering did they anticipate? Did Peter, or Andrew, 
or Thomas foresee that more than a quarter of a century of labor 
and persecution, with martyrdom at its end, awaited them ? 
Did the ten, who had been bosom companions for years, feel 
that they would soon be seattered throughout the world, no 
more all to meet together until they should meet in the upper 
sanctuary ? Did “the disciple whom Jesus loved”’ feel that 
well-nigh three-score years and ten of witnessing for Jesus 
would be his lot before called to tread the streets of the New 
Jerusalem and dwell in a mansion prepared for him? So will 
every true minister of Christ find his course an unexpected 
one. The same Lord of the harvest who sends a laborer 
forth, assigns him his field of labor. Some will be sent to 
the great cities to preach unto them the preaching which God 
bids; others to the highways and hedges, to compel them to 
come in. Some must labor among the fashionable and re- 
fined; others must go to the filth and the offscouring of the 
earth, and teach them the way of purity and life. Some may 
remain in their native land, live and die among their friends 
and kindred; others must go far away to the centers of 
heathenism, confront the adversary where he has complete 
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although our Lord thus intimated that the immediate harvest 


should not make a return corresponding with the pains be- 
stowed by the husbandman, yet it had been promised of old 
that the word which went forth out of his mouth should not 
all return unto him void, or fail to prosper in that whereunto 
it was sent. There should be at least ‘an handful of corn in 
the earth on the top of the mountains,’ which, by the special 
blessing of God, should be increased at last into that ‘great 


mu titude, seen 1n the neavenly vision, “which no man < 


number, of all nations, and kindred, and tongues, and peoples. 


‘Other seed,’ therefore, said the evangelist, ‘fell into good 
eround, and brought forth fruit, so an hundred-fold, some 
sixty-fold, some thirty-fold.’ Thus we see that nothing springs 
s] eously, even od ground; and the sower 

they ry ~ t earth. even wl ? bh ~ in ring h 
without seed and eulture. All pretensions at \ 

. : st be silenced, and the univers t 
of t Loy] hn into he fam ly of God, wl enables ) 
\ \ va, Fa m t be Know ig l, before t ~ I 
~ fruits can be produced which testify that our hopes 

I ed and established in faith in ¢ rist 


have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. 
So then neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase.’’ It is a blessed 
thought that the true minister is a “laborer together with G 
If single and alone he were to go forth, what pitiable wv 
would he do? At best he could only draw a bow at a ven- 
ture, not daring even to hope that the arrow might pierce the 
joints of the harness of a sin-clad heart. ‘Duties ar 
events belong to God.”” When Jonah was commissioned to 
Nineveh, his only work was to deliver faithfully his terrible 
message—* Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrow 
—the results God reserved to himself. ‘“Tfe that hath 1 5 
word, let him speak my wordefaithfully. What is the chaff 
to the wheat? saith the Lord.” 


Viewed from a human stand-point, many causes of discour- 


agement present themselves to the minister: clouds of dark 


i. 
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d not to any imperfection in God’s revelation. 


t « tu n the Christian world. It wi 
as th sopher’s stone, « verting eve! 
( W iches into gold. The truths of rey 
are not alwa pr 1 systematic order th 
| 
er lik nds along the shore, scattered here and t 
nd l, shining each, by a kind of independ: 
J . | t work of th theologian to gather up t] ¢ 
cian Is ; i arrange them into one grand, harmonious, ai l 
glorious « nation. There is a blended light; there is: 


rising system of harmonious and mingled glory. A false k 
of interpretation, however, must fail to unlock all the cham- 
} } } 


bers of the tem} of knowledge, and leave much of that 


glory unrevea 





























vere provided for in the second. The first Adam bore a rela- 
tion to the whole race of man; so does the second. 
| §. All y be raised up. But this is secured to the world 
ynly through the resurrection of Christ. 
1A ‘e required to embrace Christ. But this wou 
no if ther not salvation in Christ for 
‘le that believeth n shall be damned.” That is 
be damned b se he ill not believe an untruth, 1 
would certainly be 1 ise if there is not salvation in Christ 
6. Al to ir before the judgment-seat of Chri 
But ¢ st’s rig » judg world is by virtue of his offi 
d work of la ) men 
| TBs of God emb1 d **the world It is infir 
It 1 to make pi sions for I ( 
; vall w 1 precisely the same helpless and mise 
Ll whe t would require no great 
prov A federal involvement stands 
nter to a federal plan of releas« 
8. Tl lue! f Spit s universa But it re : 
world « t eh Christ 
¥. The gos] . be preached to every « ture. B 
s would kery, if Christ had 1 d 
10. It duty » live for Christ. Theor reas 
> Chi s d ed 
IV. God t crees regard the work of the 8 
f sin, to give power to repent and 
e, to reg and cleanse the hearts of all who d 
d ( nfirm the saints in the ass f 
Via ( a sufficiency of gra » su 
Chi n amidst the severest conflicts of life, even down t 
y him an abundant entra into God's 
( - r kK od mn above 
VI. They also i e the eternal damnation of every soul 
that refuses to reps of sin and believe in Christ, toget 
h esurl ion of the dead and the general judgm t. 
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» events embraced in God’s absolu 
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is designed for the masses, here is an acknowledgment that 


} 


3s cannot understand it. It is not enough to tell the 


in the scheme of redemption, he was sovereignls 


} 


and ordained to « ternal death, simply as a disp ay ol 


God's sovereign power, and according to the secret purpose 


Ol hn W 
SO I 
( do 
us inquir 
I 
1 , 
th Ua lv 
; 


W \ did God harden the heart of Pharaoh? Was it not 


» whether the scriptures employed in the sup] 


The mind wants—demands—feels it must have 


ig more; yet this seems to be the best that that systen 


Let us try the Cumberland Presbyterian key. 


0 
i 


system cannot be made to harmonize w 


their powerful aid to, the Cumberland Presbyterian 


hat subject. We can examine only a few. 


vere the anted luvians destroyed ? Was it not | 


l to repent, when faithfully warned by No 


} 


voluntarily and stubbornly persisted in his wicked 


] / crm) . ¥ . ] 4 } . 
Israel go? Therefore hath he met 


he will he hardenet 


merey, and whom 
then, does God will to have mercy? I ar 
esitation, on those who repent and believe in C 
h is his eternal purpose and revealed will. It 


is Divine government over the world. WI! 


»ythat end? Surely not; but simply because 


“Ye will not come to me that ye might have life. 


Then, evidently, there is no decree in the way, or wa) 


y TO 
he 
ai 
on 7 ir} ) 
. : 
in his hal 


‘Hath not the potter power over the clay of the sam: 


ne vessel unto honor, and another to d 
Undoubtedly he has. But who ever knew a potter, 


e or of design, make a vessel to dishonor, or of no 


rthermore, is it not declared that the clay was marred 


d? This is the reason he made it a vessel of dis- 
Bible clearly teaches that, in the plan of redemp- 


arranged for the salvation of all men >5 but some, 


heir own perverse and stubborn will, are marred on 





-wheel, for which God makes them vessels of dis- 


is according to his eternal purpose. God 
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Ile died only fora part. ‘“ He tasted death for every man ;"’ 
He tasted death only for a part. ‘“ Tle was the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world ;” He was the propitiation for 
the sins of a part only of the world. This is strange reading. 


lwo opposit on the sam subject cannot both be tr 1e, Not 


eee f tha } a e eo eo = ey 43 
> jan euUaLe i Liv MOW S nere q loted, DU merely t { Scltl- 
entis expressed. The language is: “ To all those for whom 

Christ hath purchased redemption, he doth certainly and 





vili., Sec. 8.) There is no redemption, then, purchased for 
those who remain in sin and are lost. How, then, is it that 
( t died lhe book also declares: “ Those of man- 
kind that are } lestined unto life, God hath chosen 


red ( Chap. » 5 
» books cannot be reconciled 
Again, the es e@! ved ll 1} of the Ar l 
di { he L] S VY i \ hout Vv pi ( 5 bi c\ 
made to harmonize with the system here advocated. There 
kinds of apostasy spoken of in the Bible; the o is 
from a mere outward profession of faith, the other 


y and requiremeuts of religion. The first may be final, and 





rf ns only who have never received a change of 

heart. Such were the stony-ground hearers. They received 
t rd * lit sprang up hastily; but for want of 
le : ( en the sun arose, it withered pro 
duced no f | fault was in the ground, not in t seed 
| ferred to had doubtless made a profession of 
o) had, ] ps ned the irch—but, when trial 

l pers ! ie, they fell away. Others received ( 
word as seed among thorns. This also begins to grow, but 
rns s h spring up and choke it, so it produces 1 »Truit 

Of this class there are those who build their houses upon th 
sand; they never reach the rock. Still they build, and trust 


that all will be well; but when the storm beats, their houses 

Of such it may be said, “ They went out from us, but 
they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would 
no doubt have continued with us.”’ If they had been real 


Christians, they would not have gone away. 

















pre of of this doct 


Presbyterian doct 


Can the advo 
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favor of the saint’s perseverance? They 
to supply a condition which suits their con- 
not altogether without authority? 
‘an When he said, “If it were possible 


lect’’? Undoubtedly, it was not 


inians say it was possible. What did 


estion, ** Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
is the strongest form of affirmation. 
-shall ever be able. ~ 


arge of God's el Tt. 


. : } 
may, and sometimes does. 


hen th ‘hristi: stands acq 1. 


Who in eartl 


nor . 
» us from the love of God which is in 
Yet they who believe in the doctrine 

; something may be able. Speaking of his 

ovreat She pherd de clares: “They shall never perish.” 

the other hand, it is said, Some may, and do, perish. 

t says that none is able to pluck them out of either his 
hands or his Father’s. But we are told that some one is able. 
‘The house fell because it was on the 

It is asserted, however, that it may fall, though it be 

speaking of those whose life is hid with Christ in 


‘lares that “they shall appear with him in glory.” 


+ 


is, it is declared that they may or they may 
ids on their faithfulness till death, which is re- 
as uncertain. Christ prayed for the final salvation of 


beli vers in every age, and declared, when he raised Laz- 
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i 
ld men thought, and they made 


compositions. When 


ive all other human n} 


se productions of ancient and modern 


have some idea of the truthfulness of 


books there 


t » +] 
rT ourt 


tf, an imagination, 


an intellec 


itual constitution, is the seat of his feelir 
metaphysical, or to con- 


Lé 


It is not intended here to be 
form to the nomenclature of any metaphysical theory. W hat 


will be the object of pursuit. 

















however far we may follow up our genealogica 


Thi Ne ripture g, 


s and the earth a combination of self-existence 


inated existence) and almighty power. 


specially the chara eristics which we would exp 


! , 1 
the author of nature’s works. Here are 
J j Lo] Tine Ipos i 
n additi to the brief record in the Per 
; ; 
e same nh brought l and inas lliar n 


I] U L our <¢ ( } = ] 
eu I L I l ri ) 
ca m all by names the ¢ 
s strong in pow: not « 
I] cnown? IH { 12 
! s weary | e is 1 
i | form th¢ Uy 1a 
eate evil: ] Lord, do 
VV ¢ ! nother prophet t \\ 
mountains, and createth th 
man what is his t ucgcht ! 
o ( and treadeth upon the oh } 
] ! a | of hosts is | nam 
pressive statemen nreia nt ( 
s, and this one presses its Ip 
J es nursery he prattli 
‘ W mua ti su a i | | Ol 
| sell Wi have seen W hw t ores ess 
to our j fect exposition of ft e ol 
I ws serious man ti ug I] 
s glorious order of things with wl 
nected originate? How did we ou lves 
refer, for our own origin, to our tables of 
racing them a few steps, we are lost in dark 


And furthermore, if we can reason iflici 

; together, we must soon become s: 
} 

a beginning—a first link. How are 

link? <As has been said, 


ress themselves upon a thou 


we To 
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inquire what revelation has to say to the heart: “Thus saith 
the high and | rity One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place; with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.”’ 
Again: “Thus saith the Lord: The heaven is my throne, and 
the earth is my footstool: where is the house that ye build 
unto me, and where is the place of my rest? For all those 
things hath mine hand made, and all those things have been, 


+ 


= ] 
Sa 1) Ul 


ie Lord: but to this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.”’ 
There are expressions in both these passages which are spoken 
sut still again: “I have surely heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself thus: Thou hast chastised me, and I was 

astised, as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke; turn thou 
me, and I shall be turned; for thou art the Lord my God. 
Surely after that I was turned, [ repented; and after that I was 
instructed, I smote upon my thigh: I was ashamed, yea, even 
confounded, because I did bear the reproach of my youth. 
Is Ephraim my dear son? Is hea pleasant child? For since 
[ spake against him, I do earnestly remember him still; 
therefore my bowels are troubled for him; I will surely have 
merey upon him, saith the Lord.”’ Upon this passage Presi- 
dent Davies bases one of his most tender and affectionate 
sermons. Once more: “But Zion said, The Lord hath for- 
saken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me, Can a woman 
forget her suckling child, that she should not have com pas- 
sion on the son of her womb? Y ea, they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee.’’ Could an appeal be made to a more 
tender or more abiding instinct of the human heart? The 
words are words spoken to the heart. 

This complement cannot be made up without another quo- 
tation: “The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy. He will not always chide; neither 
will he keep his anger forever. He hath not dealt with us 
after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
Far as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
merey toward them that fear him. As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath he separated our transgressions from us. 
VOL. Il.—NO. 11.—12 
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: . » 009 . 
rs pon Lc ¢ iren, and up nm ti cnlidren 8s chil ‘ 

unto the third and to the fourth generatio1 
ihis reveiation of the name and character of God may 





combined with the revelation of his law. In speaking of t 
law of God, allusion is, or course, made to the D 
Our Saviour gives us a summary of this: ** Thou 

aa yen 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy ul 


thy mind, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as 


<- 


The law was communicated under the most awakening 
impressive circumstances. These very circumstances indi 
najesty and autl rity of the Lawgiver. The law itself 
addres » the reason. It requires what ought to be di 
| forbids what ought not to be done; and the rea 


decides these questions without an effort. It is admitted, 
without hesitation, that “‘ the law is holy, and the command 
ment holy, just, and good. What is the character of men 


} . } 


however, when compared with the requirements of the la 


It is found to be defective. “They are corrupt; they have 
done abominable works; there is none that doeth good. They 
are ; Fol aside: they are altogether be ome filthy > the re ls 
none that doeth good, no, not one.’”” Men have not only fallen 
short of obedience to the law, but they have lost the ability 


obey. The law takes the sinner by the throat, and says: Pay 
me what thou owest. But he cannot pay; he cannot repair 


the mischief of the past ; he cannot meet the obligations of 


r of the future. There is a deep and radical 


+ 
J 


defect in his moral constitution. He needs a renewal. God 


says to him, as a sovereign and just lawgiver, “Cast away 


from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have trans- 


eressed: a 


nd make you a new heart and a new spirit, for 
why will ye die? Has he not a right to impose such a law, 


; 


to make such a requirement? We cannot mect the requisi- 
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quisition is just. The insolvency of the 
debtor does not annul, or even vitiate, the claim of the creditor; 


the debtor is a debtor still, however great his insolvency and 


helplessness may be. God is a great lawgiver, and, when he 
speaks in such a capacity, he can use but one language—t 

language of authority. He must say : Obey, and live; or, Dis- 
ob y, and die. But if he sustained no other relation to us, 


) 


and spoke no other language, the condition of things would 
terrible. We could have no hope. 

God, however, is our Father as well as our Lawgiver. He 
speaks to the heart as well as to the reason and the conscie 
Whilst he r¢ 
] 


] - 
LOOK 


















one 


put a new spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart 
out of the ir fles] . and will give th ma heart of flesh; that 
they may walk in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances, and 


+} 1] 1) ; 


them; and they shall be my people, and I will be their 


God.”’ 

Whilst we are upon the subject of the authoritative com- 
mands, and the eracious offers of God in regard to the “‘new 
heart” and “the right spirit,’’ we may refer to a recorded ex- 
perience which affords us some light. We call it a recorded 
experience; at least it is an experience implied in the record. 
The Psalmist, in his deep and bitter trouble, prays thus: 
“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean; 
wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. Create in me a 


clean heart, O God: and renew a right spirit within me.” 


i 
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Now, the point to be observed is this: God says, * Wash ye, 


; 


make you clean.”’ Again, he says: * Make you a new hea 


and a right spirit.” Yet the experience of the Psalmist is, 
that he cannot meet these requisitions of himself; hence, his 
prayer is, “ Purge me with hyssop;” “ wash me;”’ “ create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 1 
The experience and the prayer of David serve as a connecting- 
link between the command and the promise. God Says: Do, 
and live. The sinner makes an experiment, but finds nothing 
but weakness in himself, and replies: J cannot do; I wor 
but I cannot. God has spoken to the intellect, but he now, 
the extremity, speaks to the heart: “Come now, and let us 
reason together; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they sha 
be as wool.”’ “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon yo 
and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you. A new heart, also, will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will tak 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will vive you a 
heart of flesh.’’ In all these encouragements he speaks to a 
penitent man. 

III. Another illustration of the principle under considera- 


} 


tion may be drawn from the following scriptures: “ Th 


saith the Lord to the men of Judah and Jerusalem: Break 1 

your fa low-ground, and sow not among thorns. Cireumce! 

yourselves to the Lord, and take away the foreskins of your 
hearts.” ‘Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy ; 
break up your fallow-ground; for it is time to seek the Lord 
till he come and rain righteousness upon you.’’ Now, it i 
very evident that these injunctions relate to the preparation of 
the heart for the r ception of the blessings of salvation, and 
for the great works of duty which lie before us. When the 
agriculturist is directed to break up his land, to prepare it fot 
the seed, to remove the thorns, he knows what is meant. Th: 
language is addressed to his judgment and his experience as 
a practical man. He knows well enough that, in order to 
success in his pursuits, these are the things which he must do. 
In like manner a serious man knows as well that, in order to 


the attainment of the blessings of salvation, the spiritual meas- 





expression, 


appeals to uw hes 


l is often so 


+3 ] ] _ 
vation eould nanke us 


it A human ruler stands in the 


obdurate as to withstand 


door of a state prisor ,and makes asseverations so solemn and 


so impressive, and calls so tender to the inmates—what is th« 
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ettect ? Every heart is melted into crratitude, and every eye is 
suffused in tears. These men, though hardened in sin, are 
powerfully moved. They are not insensible to the appeals of 
so much goodness and mercy. The appeals go to their hearts. 
In like manner God speaks to the heart: “Turn ye, turn ye, 


for why will ye die?” ‘ How shall I give thee up?” 


[V. Man, however, possesses an imagination, as well a 


ind a heart. God speaks also to the imagina 

d, there is a wide range of scriptures which eall into 
xercise of this faculty. A very few only can 
The following are specimens : “God came 
Holy One from Mount Paran. Ilis 
he heavens, and the earth was full of his praise. 
3 was as the licht: he had horns comit ha 
and there was the hiding of his power. Be- 
ie pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
Ile stood and measured the earth ; he beheld, and 
nations; the everlasting mountains were 
he perpetual hills did bow. The mountains 
hey trembled; the overflowing of the water 
leep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands 
The sun and moon stood still in their habitation.” 
‘In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto 
he heard my voice out of his holy temple, and my 
: me before him, even into his ears. Then the earth 
shook and trembled; the foundations also of the hills moved 
and were shaken, because he was wroth. There went up a 
smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured ; 
coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also and 
came down; and darkness was under his feet. And he rode 
a cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings 
»wind. He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion 
round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies. The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 

Highest gave forth his voice, hail-stones, and coals of fire.”’ 
Dr. Blair offers both these passages as specimens of the 
sublime in writing. Nothing can be found in all antiquity, 
or among the productions of the moderns, comparable to 


them as addresses to the imagination. God's coming from 
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Teman and Mount Paran; his glory covering the heavens, 
and his praise filling the earth; his brightness as the light; 
the pestilence going before him, and burning coals at his feet; 
his standing and measuring the earth: his driving asunde1 
the nations; his scattering the everlasting mountains, and 
causing the perpetual hills to bow; his riding upon a ech 
and flying upon the wings of the wind; the shaking of 
earth, and his bowing the heavens and com} down, coust 
tute an assemblage of imaginative pictures such as were never 
equaled. Homer and Milton, in their highest flights, are 
tame in comparison. 

A passage is here prese! ted from t 


‘‘Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 


from Bozrah? T! s that is glorious in his apparel, traveling in 
the greatness of 3s strength ? | that speak in rig Leousness, 
mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
and thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat I 


have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there 


was none with me; for I will tread them in mine anger and 
trample them in my fury, and their blood shall be sprinkled 


upon my garments, and I will stain all my raiment. For the 
day of vengeance is in my heart, and the year of my re- 


deemed is come. And I yked, and there was none to help; 


} + . ’ | ‘ > . 
aud I wondered that there was none to uphold; therefore ming 


own arm brought salvation unto me, and my fury it upheld me.’ 
This is a sublime picture in prophecy of the Messiah in the 
aspect of a conqueri The majesty of his movements ; 
his garments stained with blood; his coming to execute ven- 
geance, and to bri g salvation to his redeen d: his s iper- 
human self-reliance, all add to the vividness of the picture. 
We admire the heroism and self-poised confidence of Henry 
of Navarre, who, when entering into the battle which was to 
decide his fate, pointing to the large white plume which he 
wore in his hat, said to his soldiers: ‘* My companions in arms, 
when you lose sight of your colors, rally to this; you will 
always find it in the road to honor. God is with us.” Sull 
the hero of history dwindles into insignificance when pl iced 
by the side of the hero of prophecy. The Redeemer sti nds 


alone in his great conflict; yet he speaks in righteousness, 
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and is mighty to save. He finds and needs no helper from 
among the people. 

Another passage is offered from the last prophet quoted ; 
‘¢ Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains 
in seales, and the hills in a balance? Behold, the nations art 
as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of 
the balance; behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.”’ These are all impressive addresses to the imagina- 
tion. The tropical language is highly wrought. It lifts us 


up far above the ordinary range of thought. But these same 


prophets understood the language of common life. When 


it snits them, they know how to come down to the /usi- 
ness and bosoms of men; they know how to reach the heart. 
Hear one of them, while he utters the language of sublime 
faith in God: “Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation.”” As has been suggested, this is the language 
of faith, of that faith which has its seat in the heart. It is, 
therefore, the heart speaking to the heart. The same pro- 
phetical versatility is found in the other prophet whose highly- 
wrought language has been called up. The same almighty 
Saviour is described, not as a conquering king, but as a gentle 
shepherd : ‘‘ He shall feed his flock like a shephe rd; he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those with young.” This is a beautiful 
picture of nomadic life. All the scenes of such a life are 
scenes for the heart. Our Saviour gives us an illustration in 
the beautiful parable of the lost sheep. 

From the same prophet who describes the Messiah in strains 
so lofty, we have such descriptions of his work as the follow- 
ing: “Ile shall not cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench; he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth. He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till he have set 
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ulge; whilst he 


istration, 
Shepherd of | 
iour of the lost. Quieth stly employed 
fulfillment of hi nercifu n ion, he bestows his kind 
attentions upon the h “ly, and the 
thus these things are described in the 
Two or three illustrations may now be 
the New Testament. Almost as a matter of 
mence with the Sermon on the Mount, as we have 
by the first of the evangelists. The first impressi 
we receive from this sermon, is, perhaps, an impression of 
the authoritative manner in which it was delivered. T 
combined with the precepts and doctrines themselves 
which the discourse is made up, seems to have made a pro 


found impression upon the minds of the original hearers. 
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‘Tl e pi ple we re astol ished at his doctrine; fi rhe taugl I 


them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.”” The 
scribes were merely expounders of the law, and not lawgivers. 


The authority is in the lawgiver and in the law. The very 
terms in which our Saviour expresses himself are authoritative. 


For illustration: “ Ye have heard that it was said by them of 


old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill sha 


judgment: but I say unto you, That 


af 

josoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall be 
in danger of the j idem nt.” The same formula is used in 
relation to adultery and profanity: “I say unto you, swear 
not at all.’’ “Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 


1 
} 


‘an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil.”” These are specimens. The Saviour 
peaks as. though his authority were unquestioned and un- 

stionable. When the disciples of Pythagoras were ques- 
tioned in relation to the truth or suitableness of any doctrine 
which tl] ey had received from their master, they were accus- 
tomed to reply, ‘Jpse dizit—Pythagoras himself so said.” This 
vas considered sufficient authority. They had been thus 
taught. Our great Christian lawgiver taught the multitude, 
and would teach us, that when he speaks it is sufficient. We 
need no higher authority for what we would believe and do. 

We have another case. When the Saviour and his disci- 
ples were crossing the sea of Galilee, upon a certain occasion, 

here arose a great storm of wind, and the waves beat into 
the ship, so that it was near full.’”’ He, however, was asleep 
in the hinder part of the ship; but they aroused him with the 
ery: ‘* Master, carest thou not that we perish? And he arose, 
and rebuked the wind, and said to the sea, Peace, be still. 
And the wind ceased, and there was a great calm.”’ Itis not 
iatter of surprise that those who were with him “feared 
exceedingly, and said one to another, What manner of man is 
this, that even the wind and the seaobey him?” On another 
occasion, a certain discussion arose between the Saviour and 
the captious Jews. They were outraged at his pretensions to 
divinity, and took up stones to stone him. Ile pointed them 
to his works as evidences of the Divinity which dwelt in him. 


‘If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. Butif 
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his mother.” Such a case is an appeal to the heart. It pre- 
sents the Saviour in a new light. Yet we are to remember 
that, in his tender condescension, he is the same majestic Per- 
age who spoke with authority from the mountain, rebuked 
wind and calmed the sea with a word; who confounded 
» reasoning of the Jews with such effect, and, it might be 


; 


led, who, at the point of the lash, drove the unprincipled 


noney-changers “out of the Temple,” and said, “Take these 

ings hence; make not my Father’s house a house of mer- 
ndise.”’ 

which was manifested in the case of 

restoration of the widow's son, is 

yped in the parable of the Pharisee and 

ise in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

prodigal will be regarded as presenting 

enitence on the part of the returning s1 
dness and forgiving spirit on the part of our 
‘ather, while there are penitent and returning sin- 


+ 
| 


orld. Lang lage, 1n such cases, speaks to 
o mind also the Saviour’s tender address to 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
hem which are sent unto thee, 


| 


thered thy children together, even as a 


her chickens under her wings, and ye would 


r evangelist describes the same scene thus: 


nen he was come near, he beheld the city, iil d wept 


aying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 


in 
hy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! But 
now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee: and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, 
because thou knowest not the time of thy visitation.”’ Could 
any thing be more tender? And yet these are the words of 
the same Jesus who had spoken with acknowledged authority 
to the multitudes, even to the seas, and also to the winds of 
heaven. 
But we must not close the consideration of this interesting 
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offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have ke] 


ie faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 


me at that day; and not to me only, but to all them that love 
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i It was said that this was a dying charge with a triumphant 
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cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Bashan, and the solemn moa 
of the pine forests, present subjects of thought; | 
blu ng rose and the beautiful violet excite feelings of a 
sa ele ae \ = 1] i oes } is 
er kind. We admire the well and richly-endowed d 
ire mal d, but the helplessness of infancy and th 


weet prattle of childhood come home to the heart. This is 
a wide field, but we may now merely approach and 
vond the border. The Bible is the writer’s theme, and this 


} 


has furnished sufficient material for the presentarticle. Two 






or three closing thoughts, and we are done. 
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Ministers of the gospel are entitled to compensation for 
their ser 
than other men. That “the workman is worthy of his meat,” 
is a proposition confirmed by reason and sanctioned by Hols 


Writ. In every age, and in all the departments of human in- 
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to believe thi 
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To require them to devote their lives, their labors, and their 





abilities to the Church and to the world, without remunera- 





tion, would make their lot harder than that of the brutes that 


t 
perish. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he tread 





out the corn,”’ (Deut. xxvi. 4), was the humane and equitabl 





provision of the law of Moses, for the protection and main- 





tenance of dumb brutes, while laboring for the benefit of man; 


and it is manifestly based upon the universal principle that 





labor is entitled to its reward. Man cannot claim even the 






labor of an ox without giving a support in return. ‘ D 





God take care for oxen ?”’ (1 Cor. ix. 9.) Has he commanded 





that brutes shall not be required to labor for man without 





support ? and has he no eare for those whom he has called 





to preach his gospel? Did God speak this equitable pri 





% 


' for the benefit of oxen only? ‘Or saith he it altoge 


) 
pi 
fehiefly] for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this 


written; that he that ploweth should plow in hope; and th 
he that thresheth in hope should be partaker of hi 





1 Cor. ix. 10.) The: postle evidently means that the Divine 
which forbids the muzzling of the ox while treading out 












corn, expresses a general principle for the protection of 
lab rers, and it is ¢ specially applicable to t} ministers of 


ernor of the universe, and it proclaims the just and 


} 


ble principle that neither man nor beast is bound to 


without an adequate support. [The ins} 
| 
“Tt was written for our sakes,”’ that the hearts of those who 


labor in God’s husbandry should be encouraged with a 


hope of support. The farmer, toiling in his fields, 


sonable 





amid the chilling blast of spring, and the burning heat of 
summer, is animated by the hope of reaping the reward of his 
labor. The husbandmen of Christ, who go forth sowing the 
pre ious seeds of gos} el truth, and tilling the oreat harvest- 
field of the world, should also be cheered and urged forward 
in their arduous work by the prospect of ample compensation. 

The same principle is clearly taught by our Saviour in his 


’ 





injunctions to his disciples, when sending them out to prea 


“Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 





nor serip for your journey,” ete.: “for the workman is worthy 
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of his meat.’ (Matt. x. 9, 10.) Did our Saviour mean, as 
many seem to suppose, that the apostles were never to have 
‘ any money ?—that they were always to be objects of charity, 
begging their way from house to house, and from city to city? 
Nothing could be farther from the true meaning of his words. 
The mere supposition that Christ would send out his embas- 
sadors as a penniless band of beggars, is an insult to hit 
: and degrading to their holy and exalted mission. They ar 
sent to preach the gospel; but they are not required to go at 
their own charges. They are not themselves to provide for 
their expenses, nor for their support. They are not commanded 
to labor for others, and provide their own maintenance, but 
rather commanded not to do this. They are told by the Son of 


God that “the workman is worthy of his meat;”’ and this, too, 


Alle 


is assigned as a reason why they should not themselves defray 


the expenses of their own subsistence. ‘ This implies th 


; they were to expect proper supplies for their wants from those 
t who were benefited by their labors; they were to expect com- 
pe tent supp rt from preaching the gosp« l: and that not mere! 
as a gift, but because they were worthy of it, and had a rig 
to it.”’ (Barnes. 
So important are these Divine precepts regarded by th 
sacred writers, that they are often brought to our notice: “ Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, 
; especially they who labor in the word and doctrine. For the 


Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadet 
the corn. And, The laborer is worthy of his reward. 

1 Tim. v. 17, 18.) To withhold from those who preach tl 
gospel adequate compensation for their labors, is robbing 
them of the honor due their sacred office. It is de grading 
them to the worse than menial position of either support 
themselves by double labor, while spending their lives for tl 
od of others, or receiving the miserable pittance which par- 
simony may dole out to them as a charity; it is refusing t 
the laborer the reward of his honest toil; it is withholding 
the wages of those who have reaped in the harvest of God, and 
in his just and holy eyes, it is, it must be, a violation of the Di- 
vine law. “ Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? 


h a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? 
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feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of 


flock?”’ (1 Cor. ix. 7.) 


or who 






The apostle here presents three striking and beautiful 





illustrations of the right of the ministers of the gospel to 





a support. The first is, the right of a soldier to his wages. 


A 





| 
The Christian ministry is compared to a warfare, and the 





Christian minister to a soldier. The soldier has a right to 






receive pay from his government. He does not go at his 





own expense. No nation is so unjust as to demand such 















services without compensation. Why should the Christian 
minister be required to labor for the good of mankind at his i 


] 


own charges? Is he less entitled to support for trying to 


save the souls of men than those are who are employed in 
th 


destroying their lives? The one devotes his life and strength 


» defend the rights and the honor of his country ; the other, ' 
by a life of equal, if not greater, toil, self-denial, and peril, gives 
his abilities and energies to promote the purity, happiness, 

1d: salvation of mankind. If the one be entitled to reward 


for his services, where is the man who can, with justice, deny : 
the same right to the other ? The word of God vind ates 
} 


his right. Who will dare oppose the verdict of Jehovah ? 


The second illustration, to show the right of the gospel min- 






ister to a support for his labors, is that of the man who plants 


vineyard, and who is, therefore, obviously entitled to eat of 













the fruit thereof. He has a right to enjoy the fruit of his 






bor. The vineyard owes its growth, beauty, and productive- 






ness to his toil and industry. The Church is the vineyard of 





the Lord, and the minister is called to dress, prune, dig, and 


labor in this great spiritual vineyard. He has a right to ex- 







i 


pect his support from the same. The Church receives ad- 
vantage from his toil. He spends his time, stren; 





th, an l 





talents, for its benefit, and it is but r asonable that he should 






} 


be supported while thus employed. 
The shepherd who feeds, defends, and watches the flock, is 








not expected to do all this and receive no reward for his labor. 
The Church is often called the flock of Christ, and the Chris- 





tian minister is to feed, wat h, and defend all the members ot 


this sacred fold. To do this, he must give his time and 






money, and devote his en relies, his streneth, his abiliti 8, 
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and his life. For all this toil, sacrifice, and self-denial, for th 

good of others, he has a right to a competent support. The 
voice of reason and of justice sanctions, and the Divine or- 
dination confirms, his right. ‘Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things live of the things of tl 

temple? and they which wait at the altar are partakers with 
the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 13, 


14.) The apostle here refers to the provision made for tl 
| 


support of the Levites and the priests under the Jewish dis- 
pensation. As the ministers of religion, under that dispensa- 
tion, were entitled to support by the authority and the law « 
God, so has the Lord commanded that those whom he ealls 
to preach the gospel, shall receive compensation for thei 
services. The office of the Levites was to render assistan: e 
to the priests; to keep guard around the tabernacle, and sub- 
sequently around the temple ; to see that the temple was ke] t 
clean, and to prepare supplies for the sanctuary. They had 
the care of the revenues, and were required to sing in tl 
temple, and to. play upon instruments. For these services 
they were supported by the offerings of the people, and by 
the provisions which were made for the temple-service. Th 
priests who officiated at the altar in offering sacrifices, were 
allowed a part of every animal that was offered. The remain- 
der was sacrificed upon the altar, and thus the priest and the 
altar became joint participators of the sacrifice. From thes 
offerings the priests derived their maintenance, and they we! 
entitled to it in consideration of the important services whi 
they rendered. In like manner, and for the same reasons, the 
Lord Jesus Christ has ordained that those whom he has 
ealled to labor in his great harvest, shall receive a comforta- 
ble support in their holy profession. It is a Divine commai 
that they shall be paid enough to constitute a comfortabl 
living—a proper maintenance—an amount sufficient to keep 
their minds free from harassing cares, and their families from 
want. If it is the command of Christ, then they are entitled 
to it, and no one has the right to withhold it. Itisas mucha 
sin to violate this command as any other found in the Bible. 
When the members of the Church refuse, or neglect to sup- 
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happiness and heaven. For the communication of all these 
benign hopes and blessings, is it “a great thing,” if the 
preacher shall receive the supply of his temporal wants? 
Who can estimate the value of a faithful pastor's services 
toa community? Who labors more devotedly for the good 
of mankind, for the peace and order of society, for the sta- 
bility and integrity of government, and for the welfare and 
happiness of the world? Who can measure the countless 
mercies and blessings showered with the rich profusion of 
rain-drops upon our favored land by the glorious gospel of 
the grace of God? And where and what would all these be 
without a living ministry? We are apt to lose sight of th« 
best gifts and blessings of Heaven, because they are common, 
and because we have long enjoyed them. The genial sun- 
shine, the retr shing shower, the silent dew-drop, dispense, 
with lavish bounty, their multiform blessings to the world, 
with a noiseless modesty which attracts but little notice. 
What if the sunshine, the shower, the dew-drop, were with- 
drawn? The world would be dark, cheerless, and desolate. 

geht and ruin would enshroud the land in profound deso- 
lation. So it is with the Christian ministry. Their labors, 
influence, and example, are ever silently and steadily benefit- 
ing mankind. Thousands are daily receiving these holy and 
munificent blessings, without recognizing—perhaps without 
knowing—the hands by which they are dispensed. What if 


’ 


the gospel were removed from us, and the voice of the living 
ministry hushed into the silence of death? Who can tell 
what streams of vice, and floods of woe, would inundate the 
land? Moral pestilence and death would rush, like a mighty 
avalanche, down from the high places of our pride, beauty, 
and prosperity, and sweep away all our greatness and glory; 
crime would stalk abroad in the light of day, and bid defiance 
to the laws of God and man; the robber, lurking by the 
highway, with one hand on his dagger and the other clinch- 
ing his helpless victim’s throat, would demand more than it 
would have taken to support the gospel. 

The labors of God’s ministry are not merely beneficial; they 
are indispensable, and it is economy to employ and pay for them. 


Persons residing in localities favored with the regular and 
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but starves the immortal soul; robs the treasury of God; 
silences the voice of the gospel ; drives the heralds of the 
cross from the holy sanctuary, to toil for bread in other pur- 
suits: and leaves the Church to molder amid the cobwebs 
of her desolation, while their children, and their neighbors’ 
children, are permitted to rush, with headlong haste, to vice 
and ruin. 

The obligation to support the gospel rests upon every one. 
No one is exempt. All are beneficiaries. Every man, woman, 
and child, living ina gospel land, is benefited thereby, either 
directly or indirectly, and is bound in honor and gratitude to 
make a proper return. It matters not whether a man belongs 
to the Church or not; he enjoys blessings which the gOS} e] 
alone can bestow, and it is his duty to contribute to its sup- 
port. Even those who habitually absent themselves from the 
house of God, receive innumerable advantages from the gos- 
pel, and should, therefore, recognize their obligation to sustain 
it. As a man may not refuse to pay his tax for the support 
of the government, because he does not hold office, or does 
not exercise the elective franchise, so a man is not exempt 
from the duty of assisting in the support of the gospel, because 
he does not belong to the Church, or does not attend its regu- 
lar ministrations. As the one receives benefit from the 
government by the protection of his person, property, and 
reputation, and is, therefore, justly liable for his proportion ot 
the tax, so the other obtains many benefits which he never 
would, nor could, have had without the gospel; and he ought, 
on that account, to aid in its support. From this obligation 
none can absolve themselves. It binds the rich and the poor 
alike; the rich in proportion to their abundance, and the poor 
according to the little they possess. It is difficult to perceive 
what measure of poverty should exempt from the performance 
of this duty. The beggar on the street, or the pauper in the 


— a © 


poor-house, may indeed have nothing to give; but, should 
either obtain a shilling in the way of alms, he is just as much 
bound to contribute of that little to the cause of God as the 
millionaire is bound to give of his millions. The idea that 
the poor are absolved from this obligation by their poverty is 
false and erroneous, and is doing, not only the Church, 
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but them, an infinite amount of evil. Who has forgotten 
the case of the poor, lone widow of Sarepta, recorded in 
1 Kings xvii. 8-24? If any one in all the earth could have 
pleaded exemption on account of poverty, surely this destitute 
widow might. And yet the prophet of God, in a time of great 
famine, and under Divine guidance, demanded sustenance at 
this humble abode of poverty. If the poor and the destitute 
are not required to do any thing for the cause of God, why 
was not the prophet sent to the abode of wealth and plenty? 


Why does he ask for shelter and subsistence at the door of 


poverty and extreme destitution? and why is the example left 
upon the sacred record? Surely to teach us that the poor 
] 


may do great good; and that no depth of poverty can release 


us from the obligation to support the cause of God. A weak 


*a7°) 
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an illiberal spirit, would have sent the man of God 
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The Divinity of Christ. 


Art. VL—The Divinity of Christ. 


Wirtu the Trinitarian the divinity of Christ is the central 
doctrine of the gospel scheme; and upon it he builds bis 
theory of the atonement. Because Christ, as God and man in 
one person, made satisfaction to the violated law, man may 
hope for salvation. But take away the divinity of Christ, 
and the Bible with the gospel becomes only the beauty ot 
frost or the sublimity of the desert. 

God manifest in the flesh is a merciful manifestation. Ilis 
power, his wisdom, his goodness, had been displayed through 
all nature—the sun and the stars, the land and the sea, in 
storm and ealm. To manifest his mercy, he appropriated to 
himself one human form. The mighty God allied himself in 
brotherhood with man. He became the kinsman of our race. 
To satisfy the claims of a violated law, to give to those who 
had violated that law the model of a perfect life, and to furnish 
amoral agency effective to reach, to stir, and to rouse the 


souls of men dead in trespasses and in sins, demanded more 
than a mere creature could accomplish. 

In vain, for ages, had the human intellect been struggling 
} 


without the guiding influence of a Divine revelation to direct 


it, to find a medium through which the creature, in his mis- 
1 sins, could be reconciled to the Creator. In the 


es an 
gorgeous mythology of India and Persia, the Vishnu of the 
ormer and the Ormady of the latter were but abortive efforts 
‘men’s inventive genius to get back into favor with his 
‘reator. And Prometheus, among the Greeks, chained to 
the rock of Caucasus, “with the links of the lame Limnian 
festering in his flesh,’’ was another sad effort of the human 
lect struggling to make reconciliation between the Crea- 
and the creature. But he suffered by compulsion. 
‘Father, thy will be done,”’ never fell in submission from him. 
The doctrine of the atonement, based on the fact of the incar- 
nation of Deity, was left for revelation alone to unfold. This 
doctrine constitutes the burden of the loftiest strains in the 


visions of the prophets. It is the chain that connects in 
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wonderful harmony the narrations of the apostles and evan- 
gelists. Matthew, Mark, and Luke begin their history of 
Christ with his incarnation, and then continue it alo 

his life and death, his resurrection and ascensi: 

glory in the heavens. They begin with his 

advance to his divinity. They found the Saviour on earth ; 
they left him in heaven. John first contem] 

deemer as the mig! ty God; 

assume our nature and 


John begins with 


He first 


sinners ! 
» introdu 
is mind the bi 
ation by Moses i 


‘fforts of the human 


rtant reas 


the Mosaic a 


of the 


heavens and earth rose out of chaos: 


has made known the 

in confusion and ruin by the shock of t 

that ruin and made meet for the service 

has made a record of the ruin of man ) 

his glorious recovery by grace. One a history of 
creation of the first man, of his fatal apost: Vy; and the ruin 
of all his posterity ; the other informs u ‘the coming of 
the Second Adam, of his victory over sin, of his purpose of 
merey toward our ruined race, and of the eternal glory of 
those who believe on his name. The one records the dawn 
of hope for our guilty world, in the promise of victory of the 
seed of the woman; the other assures us that the promised 
seed has come, and has finished the work which was given 


him to do. Moses says: “Tn the be rinning God created the 
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heaven and the earth.’ John says: * In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.”” And he adds: “ All things were made by him,” 
Thus the same Creator that is introduced by the Hebrew shep- 


herd as calling into being the heavens and the earth, is pre- 
S¢ nted by the beloved disciple as the Redeem«¢ r and Saviour 
of lost men. 

The term Word, in the first chapter of John’s gospel, means 
Christ. This is evident from the fourteenth verse: ** And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
lory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father) fuli of 
rrace and truth.” This same apostle speaks of Christ, in 
other instances, under the appellation of the Word. “That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of life.’”” (1 John i. 1.) 
And in cha 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost.’ 

t, “And he was clothed 
with a vesture dipped in blood; and hie name is ealled The 
Word of God.”’ 

The principal object of the inspired evangelist in t 


duction of his gospel is, undoubtedly, to declare the character 


pter v. verse 7: “For there are three that bear 


Also, in Rev. xix. 13, it is said of Chris 


of Christ. Ile, therefore, asserts his divinity in the fullest 
and plainest manner and in various forms of expression, de- 
laring him to be eternal, to be God, the Creator of all things, 
inherently possessed of life, and the author of all moral light 
bestowed upon man. The Gospel of John was evidently 
written for the primary purpose of illustrating and confirm- 
ing the great doctrine of the deity of Christ. It was written 
many years after the other gospels, and, as is generally under- 
stood, after the banishment of this apostle to the Isle of Pat- 
mos, where he received and wrote the Revelation, and after 
all the other apostles were dead. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ has ever been con- 
sidered a fundamental doctrine of our holy religion. It was 
taught and believed by the prophets; it was taught and estab- 
lished by the Lord Jesus; it was uniformly inculeated by his 
faithful apostles; and has been received and held eve 
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in the Christian Church. Itis true, it has been denied. Like all 
other important doctrines of Divine revelation, this one has had 
its opposers. But it may be said, with confidence, that, where 
the other great doctrines of the gospel have been received and 
taught in their greatest purity; where the practical duties of 
religion have been most extensively observed; where the 
renewing and sanctifying influences of the Divine Spirit have 


i 


been most ri hly experienced ; the doctrine ot the divinity ot 


} 
} 


Christ has been most faithfully held. The great 
the doctrine of the Trinity regards the divinity 
All that have held that there are more than on¢ 
Godhead, have allowed that there are three. 

of the divinity of the Holy Spirit, though 
irresistible, is not as great as that of the 


If, then, it can be shown that Christ is not truly divine, 





the Spirit is not likely to be maintained; 


be a divine person, there can 


vine 


» questi 
‘the high importance of this 
observations to evince its mag 
d 


epenadall 


I on 


the consequences 


} 


it, may be mad reafter. 

now proposed to prove and illustrate that Jesus C 
is truly divine—is very God. Whatever comes from God 
in a certain sense, di . The word of God we call 
the commandments are divine; the work of cre: 
divine work; that is, al! these have proceeded from tl ’ 
and are the productions of his own divine mind. The prophets 
are called divine prophets, istinguish them from persons 


calling themselves prophet who were not sent from God. 


The apostles are called divine, because they were inspired of 


God, and commissioned to make. known to men the way ol 
salvation. Religious ordinances are called divine. ‘ Then 
verily the first covenant had also ordinances of divine service.”’ 
(Hleb. ix. 1.) In such a use of the term, many persons speak 
of Christ as a Divine Saviour, who do not admit his perso: 


divinity. Christ is divine, not on account of his works, 
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because he possesses in his own nature all the attributes of 
God. The proofs are many, and may be arranged in distinct 
classes, namely: The names given to Christ by the inspired 
writers; the attributes ascribed to him in the Scriptures; the 
works uniformly attributed to him; the worship the Serip- 
tures ascribe to Christ, and which they demand for him. 

I. The names given to Jesus Christ by the inspired writers 
prove his divinity. Of these there are several which are the 
peculiar names of the Divine Being. 

Jesus Christ is often called God. By this name the Supreme 
Being is most frequently spoken of in the Scriptures. By the 
term God, the Most High is commonly denominated in the 
history of creation, in the succeeding accounts of his dispen- 
sations with the early patriarchs, and in the periods of the 
prophets and the apostles. This same term is often applied 
to Christ. The first chapter of the Gospel by John affords 
a striking example: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” That 
truth cannot be atlirmed in any plainer terms. It is most 
evident that the primary object of the Apostle John, in this 
passage, is to assert the character of his Saviour. He cer- 
tainly intended to speak so as to be understood; and it 
cannot be easily understood, in this plain passage, in any 
other way than as asserting that Jesus Christ is God; and 
who, unless he had some previous opinion to support, could 
ever assign to this passage of Scripture any other meaning? 
Whether Christ can be God, is another question. The Apostle 
John here asserts that he is; and there can be no question as 
to the correctness of the translation. As it was evidently in- 
tended by the apostle to declare the deity of Christ, he has, 
in a peculiar manner, guarded and strengthened his declara- 
tion so as to leave no reasonable ground for error or mistake. 
In the same sentence in which he declares Christ to be God, 
he asserts his eternity: “In the beginning was the Word.’ 
Before all things else, before creation had a being: “The 
same was in the beginning with God.”” His existence was co- 
eternal with that of the Father. If, when Moses says, “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” he 
teaches that God was before all things, that he was eternal; 
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John, in asserting that Christ was in the beginning with God 
—that is, God never was without him—fully declares the 
eternity of Christ. If the Scriptures are to be received in 
their plain and natural import, this passage decides the ques- 
tion. It is here asserted, by Divine authority, that Jesus 
Christ is the eternal God. 

But there are other passages to be noticed: = W hose are 
the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” Rom. 
ix. 5.) While the Apostle Paul here calls Christ God, he 
speaks of him as eternal, and as ever blessed—that is, always 
perfect and always holy. Having made this assertion respect- 
ing his Saviour, the apostle subjoins his amen as a confirma- 
tion or repetition of the preceding declaration. There is no 
way to evade the testimony of this passage: “And without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness: God was mani- 
fest in the flesh, justific d in the Spirit, seen of angels, prea hed 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory. (1 Tim. iii. 16. It is affirmed here that it was God 
who was manifest in the flesh, who was preached unto the 
Gentiles, who was believed on in the world, and received up 
into glory. Again, in Acts xx. 28: “Take heed therefore 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Hols 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” God hat 
purchased the Church; he did it by taking our nature and 
offering himself as a sacrifice for sin. Matthew says (i. 23 
“Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring fort 
7. 


son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel 


terpreted is, God with us.” Jesus having 


having been born of a woman, is God with us. In Heb. i. 8, 


> ; 


we ive this passage: * but unto the Son he al Tl y 
throne, O God, is forever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness 


is the sceptre of h' kingdom.” The apostle quotes from tne 
forty-fifth Psalm, and he assures us that it is spoken by God, 
and that it is spoken to the Son, who is Christ. By the Father 
he is called God. The following is from Rev. xx. 11, 12: 
“And lsawa great white throne, and him that sat on it, from 


whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and there was 
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found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the books were opened: and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were written in 
the books, according to their works.’’ But he who is to be 
the final judge of the world is Christ. 

The profession of Thomas is an express testimony in favor 
of the Saviour’s divinity. He had declared he would not be- 
lieve in the resurrection of his Master, until he had ocular 
testimony and sensible evidence of the fact. “Then came 
Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, 
Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but believing. 
And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my 
God.’ Here it is to be observed that this disciple was per- 
fectly free from all improper credulity. He was called upon 
by his Lord to examine and satisfy himself with regard to his 


He did so, and became convinced that the crucified 


1aracts 


r. 
h 


Saviour had truly risen from the dead, a fact which must have 
determined his character. Ile exclaims, not with a passion- 
ate surprise, as has been often asserted, but as the result of 
deliberate examination and reflection, ” My Lord and my Go — 
The Lord Jesus assumed the appellation of God, and suf- 
fered others thus to address him. “And he said unto me, It 
is done. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. 
IIe that overcometh shall inherit all things ; and | 

will ‘be his God, and he shall be my son.” (Rev. xxi. 6, 7.) 
The person here speaking is Christ. “Iam Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last,” occurs also in the first chapter of this 
same book. Another important testimony we have in the 
tenth chapter of John. The Saviour says: “I and my Father 
are one. Then the Jews took up stones again to stone him. 
Jesus answered them, Many good works have I shewed you 
from my Father; for which of those works do ye stone me? 
The Jews answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God.”” The Jews certainly knew what 
he meant when he said, “I and my Father are one.”’ And 

VOL. Il.—NO. 1.—14 
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they assert that he made himself God. a they misappré - 
hended him, he certainly would have corrected their error. 
If he was not truly divine, they were right i elaring 
him guilty of blasphemy. For the sake of 
have corrected them; but they 
meaning. 

The prophets, as well as the apostles, 
timonies concerning the character of 
these he is most explicitly ealled God. 
burning bush—one of the most interesting se 
ever been witnessed on earth—presi nts a strong 
regard to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

shepherd of Midi 
rede m} tion of 
No case can be mentioned from 


true God is more clearly spoken 


view with such 
Angel of the Lord.” The 
rendered, is ** The Angel the Lord,”’ 
i is very often applied 

‘‘The Angel which redeemed m 

’ (Gen. xiviii. 16.) Here the 
speaks of the Angel as his Redeemer, ai 
Divine blessing. The Angel, his Redeemer, vy 
Saviour is called an angel by the prophet Isaiah: 
their affliction he was afflicted, and the Angel of his 


saved them: in his love and in his pity he redeeme 


and he bore them, and carried them all the days of 
Here the Angel of his presence, which is the same as the 


Angel of the Lord, is said, ex] licitly, to have been the Saviour 


and the Redeemer of Israel. This can be none but Christ; 
het calls him, as Moses does, “The Angel of the 


yet the prop 
Lord.”’ 
Many passages might be adduced from the Old Testament 
in which the same expression is applied to the Redeemer. It 
is evident that “‘The Angel Jehovah” who appeared to Moses 


7 
} 
i 


was Christ. The passage in Isaiah, which we have quoted, 
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illustrates the one in Exodus, now under consideration. Isaiah 
says: “The Angel of his presence saved them, and carried 
them all the days of old.”’ Reference is here made primari 5 
to what God did for them, in delivering them from th« Op- 
pre ssions of Egypt, and bringing them to the heritag« o! 
Canaan—the same thing which the angel that app ared int 
bush to Moses declared he would do. And, as it is clear, fi 
what is said of him, that the angel mentioned by the pl yphet 
is the Savio ir, the one seen by the shepherd of Midian must 
be the same. 


The term angel is applied to Christ in Malachi iii. 1: *‘ Be- 


hold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 


»me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 
, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
The messenger of the covenant is the same: 
he covenant; the terms angel and me 
But the messen; t/ 


er, or 
e to his temple was Christ. 
the Church in the wilderness wit! 
angel which spake to him in the Mount Sinai and with o 
il Christ is the head of the C! 
Angel, and declared to be the same 
that spake t 0 on Mount Sinai. Paul said: “ There 
stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and 
whom I serve, Saying, Fear not, Paul.” Acts xxvil. 23, 24. 


ld acknowledge himself the servant of none but Christ, 


Paul wou 
whom he here denominates “the angel of God.’ Though 
this expre ssion, “the angel of the Lord,”’ be often used in the 
Scriptures, it will be found, on a careful examination, to refer, 
in very many cases, to Christ; and when it does not, the mean- 
ing Is ascertained by the connection, so that there can be litt 

danger of mistake. This angel of the Lord called to Abra- 
ham to stay his hand; and, when he appeared to Moses, said 
of himself, “I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” The promise which the angel of the 


Lord makes to Moses of redeeming Israel out of all their 
afflictions, is subsequently renewed by the same person. Ex. 
vi. 7: “And I will take you to me for a people, and I will be 


to you a God: and ye shall know that I am the Lord your 
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God which bringeth you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians.” Here he calls himself the Lord God. 

The following passages are from Isaiah: “ Verily thou art 

a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.’”’-— 

‘*Who hath told it from that time? Have not I the Lord? 

and there is no God else besides me, a just God and a 

Saviour.’’— Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy 

One of Israel, I am the Lord thy God, which teacheth thee t 

fit, which leadeth thee by the way that thou shouldest go.”’ 

i he Saviour, the Redeemer, is called 


his appropriate name; that by this he is distingui 
all false gods; and that he is declared to be 
. eis no one beside him. Again: 

y Maker is thine husband; the Lord of Hosts is hi 
and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel; the Goi 
whole earth shall he } 

In Hosea xiii. 4, we hi this passage: “* Yet Iam the 
t] 5 God from the land of Egypt, and thou shalt 
but me; for there 1 » Saviour beside me.”’ 
Habakkuk declares, in his great affliction, thoug! 
ht be 


joy 


comfort mig 
Lord, I will jo: 
his salvation must be C 
From Moses and tl 
in which Christ is explicitly called God, with the highe 
of reverence and worship. Their testimony « 
character of Christ the Redeemer, is equally valid wi 
the apostles; forthe Saviour says, in his Sermon on tl 
in the commencement of his public ministry: 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: 
come to destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, Till 


heaven and earth pass, one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass 


l 
from the law till all be fulfilled.”” By the law and the prophets, 


he means the whole of the S ripture s of the Old Testament 
4] 


Christ well knew that some in that day expected that 


Messiah, at his coming, would set aside the authority of 


scriptures of the prophets for the new dispensation, and that 


the same opinion wi uld be held by many in succeeding tim S. 


On this account he makes use of the strong language con- 
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tained in the words to which we have just referred. He came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill; and, before the Divine authority 
of these sacred writings shall be set aside, heaven and earth 
shall pass away. Christ was the hope of the prophets as 
really as of the apostles. He says to the Jews: “ Had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of 
me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words.”” While the Saviour here assures us that Moses 
wrote of him, he teaches the truth, no Jess important, that 
those who do not receive the writings of Moses as of Divine 
authority, cannot be said to be believers in him. The Apostle 
Paul having spoken of many of the ancient saints who, in a 
variety of ways, evinced their faith in God, observes, in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews: “These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced them.” The 
pr ymises were those especially which refer to the coming and 


the work of Christ. Of these they were persuaded, and they 


e 
I 
} 
I 


embraced them. 


> 


It is thus testified of them in the same chapter: “ But now 


they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly: wherefore 


God is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath pre- 


pare d for them a city.”’ He that had prepared a city tor the 
ancient saints, is the same holy Saviour that said to his 
ciples, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 

not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you.” 
That the people of God, preceding and succeeding the in- 
carnation of Christ, equally belong to him, is fully attested in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians: “And are built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord.”’ Th 
Church is built upon the foundation of the prophets as really 
as upon that of the apostles: both have the same founda- 
tion. It is written, in 2 Tim. iii. 16,17: “All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the 


1} 


man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
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of the most evident of the Messianic prophecies; and another 
prediction, clearly applicable to Christ, is found in Isaiah xlix. 
26: “And all flesh shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour 
and thy Redeemer, the mighty One of Jacob.” 

Jesus Christ is also called Jehovah, a term which signifies 
being —simple, absolute, independent existence. Hence, no 
term can more fitly designate the character of the true God. 
The Jews considered Jehovah the incommunicable name of 
God, and unlawful to be spoken, except in the connection in 
which it is riven in the Scriptures. That the utmost solemnity 
is attached to this Divine name is evident from the manner in 
which it is first revealed: “And God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, Iam the Lord: And Lappeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty; but 

*>name Jehovah was I not known to them.” (Ex. vi.) 
hus reveals his oreat name, because he is about to show 
judgments upon Egypt, and his great deliverances 
The name Jehovah is but seldom found in our 


though, in the original Hebrew, it is often 


nally translated by the word Lor», in capitals. 


+ 


word Lord is in small letters, the original is another 


often given to each person of the 
in the few instances in which it is used 
s, it appears to refer to Christ. “ Behold, 


I will 


trust, and not be afraid; for the 
mneth and my S80nN2 ; he also is become 
.2.) Christ is assuredly the salvation 
in the Lord forever: for in the 
asting strength.” (Isa. xxvi. 4.) Christ 

‘‘The salvation of the righteous is 

is their strength in the time of trouble.” 

\is certainly points to Christ. Again,in Psalm 

‘That men may know that thou, whose name alone 
art the Most High over all the earth.’”’ This Psalm 
head of the Church: but the head of the 


t, however, to any doubtful deductions on this 


In the original Hebrew, the term Jehovah is often 
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directly applied to Christ. A most striking example is found 
in the sixth ch apter of Isaiah: ‘**In the year that king Uzziah 
died I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifte 
up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phim. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” The term Lord in this passage is Jehovah. The 
Apostle John quotes a part of this vision and applies i 
Christ. (John xii.) Certainly John knew who it was 
Isaiah called J ehov: h of h Ls. And what an awtu im 

sion was produced u the mind of the prophet 

had made this discovs ry of the Christ Jehovah. I 

I, Woe is me! for I am undone, because I am a man 


clean lips, and dwell in the midst of a people of unc! 

for mtne eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hos 
Isaiah (chap. xl. 3) says: ‘* The voice of hi 

the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lor 

in the desert a highway for our God.” The 

thew says of John the Baptist: “ This is h 

of by the prophet Esaias, saying, The voice 


th wilderness, Prepare ve the way of 


The proph« , 
Behold, the day S 


David a righteous Bra) 


f says 


and shall execute judgment and justice in 
days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
this is his name wh¢ 


Rigl 


hteousness.”’ 


prophet referred. Jes 
house of David. 

Zechariah also testifies: “ The | the word of the 
Lord for Israel, saith the sora, WV 1] retcn 1 forth th 
heavens, and layeth the foundation of the earth, and formeth 
he spirit of man within him.”’ (Zech. xii.) The term Lord 
here is Jehovah; and in this chapter the prophet proceeds to 
present him as saying, “I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace 


and of supplications ; and they shall look upon me whom they 
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have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth 
for his only son.”” Who has been pierced by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem? To whom shall they one day look and mourn? 
It is Jesus Christ. To him, and to him alone, this prophecy 
applies. The prophet here calls him Jehovah. He speaks as 
he was moved by the Holy Ghost. The term Jehovah cannot 


be misapplied, then, in this place. 


ART. VIT.— The ( hristian Ministry of the Fulure. 


THE ministry of the past and of the present offer the world 


a subject of vast and weighty thought. Their influence upon 


the Christian era has been wide-spread and profound. In- 
deed, all well-informed minds know that the priests of all 
religions are the most powerful class of human society. This 
is true of Brahmanism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, Roman- 
ism, Protestantism—of every form of worship, from the be- 
sotted idolatry of Middle Africa up to the best cultivated, 
most intelligent, and devout piety of the Church of Christ. 

The philosophy of this great fact is simple and reasonable. 
The ministers of religion deal with the mysterious things of 
the invisible world; and that deep sense of awe which per- 


} 


vades the soul in contemplating the unknown sphere of spirits, 
and particularly in worshiping God, attaches, more or less, 
to those whose vocation connects them so closely with that 
unrevealed state of being beyond us. This is true, to some 
considerable extent, in the highest advancement of Christian 
communities ; and it is preéminently so of those countries and 
times where superstition has very greatly prevailed. The 
priests of pagan Greece and Rome, for example, and of all 
other nations where extraordinary cunning has characterized 
them, working by oracles and other means upon the imagina- 
tion of the people, gained a predominance over them which 
is perfectly astonishing. The incantations of savage conju- 
rers have so overwhelmed the little reason of the ignorant and 
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superstitious children of the forest as to lead them to believe 
the authors of tl ickery to be in immediate communica- 
tion with tl rreat Spirit, and, therefore, to be im} licit] 
obeyed. 
Now, there is 
hole human family, Oo 
man and of hi 
with it somehow even here. Who are authorized to 
communicate with that unseen mode of existence, 
or a favored few, by peculiar ri 
i the thoughts of all man- 
ct, many men have man- 


in necromancy, lands, 


gy” exam 


function of o 


ne 
| 
hereafter.” The 
gehts and authority cl 


the spirit-world. N » other may dare off 


minds of sinful and miserable men the con 


gion and the hopes of the gospel. The deluded follow: 
such blind guides believe, with an intensity of credence whi 
is truly astounding, that their sacerdotal assumptions are ver'- 
table and inalienable prerogatives conferred by Jesus Christ 


our Lord. To what a fearful extent such unbounded trust in 


fullible men may lead, the history of medisval and modern 
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Christendom most painfully exhibits. Assumptions in every 
conceivable form have marked the course of the Church of 
Rome. It has set up claims to regulate and control all civil 
authority, religious and political opinions, educational meas- 


ures, scientific researches, domestic duties—in a word, every 
pursuit and relation of human society. The vaulting ambi- 


tion and arrogance of that mighty hierarchy, in all these un- 


warranted exhibitions of authority, have been honored and 
vindieated by mi lions who have submissively bowed to 1ts 


di 


spouc ruie, 


To the ministry of the Protestant Churches are accorded the 


highest respect and confidence, and their teachings have 
I : 


1_} 


greatly tended to mold the opinions and control the lives of 
multitudes. No other leaders and thinkers to-day address so 


large a number on the globe of the most intelligent, substan- 
tial, and upright. The work of Protestantism, in Christianiz- 
i] r, ely ilizing, and ed cating our race, has bec n, and is to be, 
done mainly through the instrumentality of its ministers. 
Modern progress, in all branches of thought, is vastly indebted 
to their culture, piety, and zeal; and the unprejudiced mind 
cheerfully acknowledges the fact. W yclifte and Luther, 
Melanchthon and Zwingle, Knox, Butler, and Baxter, and 

great host which stands with them under Divine Provi- 
dence in the great battle against ignorance, error, and sin, 
ave their names permanently recorded in characters of liv- 
light. The grounds on which their potent and enduring 


influence rests are widely different from those on which stands 


that of any other class of the religious instructors of man- 
kind. The purity, the sincerity, the fidelity, as well as th 


ability and evan gt lical consecration, which characterized their 
erand and beautiful characters, are the compon nt elements of 
happy, general, and abiding moral power. They believed 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments to be 


God’s infallible word spoken to mankind, and they recognized 
that word as the supreme court of appeal in all matters of 
faith and practice. Their religious experience arose out of 
this deep and genuine faith, and their lives were guided by 
he precepts and formed upon the models presented in the 


I 
holy Bible. Their intellects were powerfully developed by 
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thorough and protracted study of biblical truth, and the whole 
range of thought, as it lay before them in that day, Was al 
their command to educate every subject collateral to an en- 
lightened and appreciative understanding of God’s holy will 
and ways. Their natures seemed permeated with the force 
of the angelic gratitude and joy as expressed on the birth of 
the Saviour, and their lives earnestly respor 
strelsy of heaven: “Glory to God it he 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” 

Considering these important and sugg 
to the exponents and de fe nde rs of t 
the past, we are not 
saults of infidelity 

h igi 

Jeh yvah 
Christian religi 
struments of 1 
have been descri 
ing through them 
poses. a 
estants 
system of spirit 

Let us consider 
pions have fought | 
Divine truth, and thi ill lead u he immediate p 
of this article. The struggle of primitive Christianity was 


‘ — 


not only with degenerate Judaism, with heathenism in its ex- 


7 . oF } 
} 


treme types of bestiality, and with the Greek philosophy, but 
also with fire and sw ‘ » cross, and every other instru 
ment which the malice and ingenuity of human wickedness 
could devise. Following arose the days of fearful heresy, 
under Arius and others, wit eir blighting influence upon 
the spirit of pure religion ; n came the pretensions and 
corruptions of the ‘Man of Sin,’’ Antichrist, with his won- 
derful and wide-spread power; hard upon whom pressed the 
false prophet of Islam, endeavoring to destroy the idolatrous 
worship of Romish and Eastern Christianity with his rallying 
cry, ‘God is One.”’ All these and other enemies of the truth 


waged bitter and relentless war against the kingdom of God's 
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dear Son. A brighter day came with the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century; and that arose, at first, in clouds and storms; 
Christian contended with Christian ; and not only the flash of 
fierce intellectual conflict was seen, but the dreadful shock 
of infuriated armies was heard and felt by all Europe, so that 
blood flowed like water from lavish fountains. Fearful and 
sanguinary was the baptism of the right. A day of peact has 
succeeded and spread its benign and beautiful radiance over 
world. But Satan is ever engaged in 

es for the overthrow of the cause of 

: hydra of infidelity raised up its terrific 

eads to bite and devour the Church of God. The Protean 

| * unbelief cannot all be presented here, but certain 
distinguishing types are briefly noticed. The ribaldry and 
i blasphemy of Ilobbes and Thomas Paine, accor 


anied with a pretension of introducing the Age of Reason, 


nl 


ii- 


exhibited a peculiar and horrid spectacle of opposition t 


mildness and simple reverence of the Christian faith. 


influence of those men and their friends was powerful for a 
time, and worked fatal mischief in many minds; but their 
miserable lives and wretched deaths, together with th: 
refutation of their slanderous attacks on Christianity 
ventually turned the attention of men, in a very great deg 
away from their pernicious teachings to higher and pure 
i ; eenius and manifold accompli hments 
aire, whose pen was dipped in gall, and whose words 
of sharpest ridicule and burning sarcasm pierced and blistered 
they fell, were prostituted for many long years to 
P wae +] 


sursuing the believers in Christ, like 


me royal mastiff panting at their heels, 


all the sav age thirst a tiger feels,’”’ 


re conferred on that singular man 
nt have plesst d tne world, ior ages to come, 


. cal aE Ae a's 
ined for himself a coronet of spiritual and immor- 
. 


ry: vet his soul seemed to gloat over the carcasses of 


the slain of the Lord’s sacramental host. Ilis principles and 
hir P ] , ; 
il 


teac ngs deluged I ranece in the blood of its own chil iren, 


} 


and spread misery and desolation over that fair land. His 
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the graces of elegance and learning. To them the youthful 
minds of thousands have constantly turned from year to year 
for their glowing periods, scholarly finish, and historical lore. 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” is justly re- 
garded as one of the grandest monuments of human genius. 
Its pages are laden with the rich spoils of vast libraries, acces- 
sible only to the few. Its philosophic conclusions are, in 
many instances, examples of profound and independent 
thought: but there runs through it a vein of subtle and 
poisonous skepticism which is scarcely detected by the un- 
wary reader. The venom is so gently and sweetly commu- 
nicated that the mind is unaware of the draught it has taken, 
until subsequent reflection or deep experience develops its 
mischievous tendencies—just as it is with the traveler amid the 
low lands of the tropics, where magnificent forests, brilliant 
skies, sparkling waters, warbling birds, beautiful flowers, and 
apparently pure atmosphere, delight the senses and fix the at- 
tention; while deadly malaria is, insensibly to him, pourit 
into the system with every act of respiration. Such is the fa 
» in Hume's * History of England,” as well as in all 

other works. Gibbon imagined that he could account for the 
success of the religion of Jesus on purely natural principles, and, 
therefore, that he would sap its entire foundations. No one, 
truly, could have made a grander or more philosophic effort. 
Butto see how perfe tly foiled he was, togetherw ith all his coad- 
jutors in the same dreadful work, let any one turn to “ Barnes's 
Notes on Revelation,” for example; and, on a careful perusal, 
he will behold the very instrument intended to pierce the heart 
of Christianity turned with double skill and force against the 
vital parts of infidelity. And Gibbon, the master of historic 
erudition, who thought, in the pride of his intellect and ac- 
quirements, that he could destroy the kingdom which God 
had originated and established, has really become an unwil- 
ling and mighty witness for the truth of our holy religion. 

The vast world of Archeology has been explored by dili- 
gent unbelievers in quest of testimony against the scriptural 
records. The antiquities of all countries have been held up 
to the view of men wherever a doubt could be made promi- 
nent, even on the slightest grounds. Volney, in his “ Ruins,” 
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and other productions, conceived that he had struck an irre- 
a 


sistible blow at the body of Holy Writ. 


dered ready assistance in 


bor. The Egyptian hieroglyphics have been fully read to 
the listening ear of the world | 


Others have ren- 
the same direction of unsanctified 


‘ 


yy the searching eye of Cham- 
pollion, and the dust of many centuries has been brushed by 
Layard from the entombed slabs and marble columns of Nin 


veh and Babylon, and 


silence broken by the cor- 


roborating testimony they give to the truth of Old Testament 
history. 

Studies in Astronomy and Geology hav« 
sued with a principal purpose, it would seem, in many 
stances, of finding sidereal proof of the falsehood of Moses 

} prophets, of Christ and his apostle s, and of inducein 


ry inanimate rocks of earth’s 


manifold strata to con- 
ina Divine revelation. At this pou I 

at English barrister, Lord Erskine, ma 
be ] roperly quoted. +‘ Newton 


he believel S 


’ savs he, ““was a Christia 
Newton, whose m Nature 
‘a : ' 

upon our finite conception Newton, VN 


Vhnom science Wwas 


burst forth from the fetters cast by N 


truth, and the f 
-_Newton. 


~ ot creatio 


it was phi OS- 


, all create 
foundest 


irth bene it] 


iniversal man. 


poured its flood of metaphysi 
xr } 


‘) 


and seemed destined to overwhelm and de 


he Church. But the multiform and 
hilosophy have again and 
ilosophy, falsel: . 
y warned by » Apostle Paul. 
present are numerous and 
ey require earnest, scriptural, and competent 


y and Church. 
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They, as well as the more open manifestations of unbelief, 


have been repeatedly and judiciously exposed and refuted, 
and yet they return upon the world in all manner of forms, 


with various degrees of merit—in book, tract, magazine, novel, 
biography, history, as well as through the pulpit. 

After all the war of ages, as presented by this rapid survey, 
the promise of our divine Lord has not been rendered null 
and void. “The gates of hell’? have not prevailed against 


the Church of Jesus Christ, notwithstanding the ever-varying 
and immense exertions of Satan and his allies to demolish the 
holy superstructure. It has stood the long and fearful test of 
direful commotion, suffering, and strife, and it is to-day fair 
and beautiful in appearance, undecayed, and substantial in 


yndition, and promising a elorious home and security to all 


who will humbly believe in the future. 

But that word *future’’ brings us to our subject, and 
it may be reasonably asked why we have chosen to seek 
lessons from the history of the past rather than to take the 
horoseope of the future. The reason is plain. The abundant, 
intense, and varied experience of former times in the life of 
the Church, and especially of its ministry, enables us to de- 
termine with much clearness the probable temper and work of 
One thing is found to be universal in all ages: 


coming years. 


it is, that 1e Church is militant. The millennial glory 
ay reveal a period in which no open and combined opposi- 
yn to Christ shall appear. But that will doubtless be ushered 


in against the fierce hatred and strenuous efforts of numerous 


and determined foes. A great and terrible battle will have 
be fought before the arrival of that transcendent day. 
existing state of the world exhibits elements of a conflict which, 
hquake, may shake the foundations of Christ’s 

The status of the Church of Rome, t! 


7 , 
Liit 


condition of governments, the rapid progress of in- 
ternational communication, bringing the mixed populations of 
earth into immediate contact, the unexampled activity of all 
human energies, the growth of the sentiment for universal 
education, and particularly the vast and curious developments 
of science, present some of the questions of the future which 
are full of vital interest-in determining the destiny of the world. 


VOL. I.—NO. 1.—15 
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, nature, history, relations, 


causes, and resultsof all things. The battle that is coming 


Science is prying into the origin 


doubtless be upon the field of the 


sciences, 


at the 


trines of simple faith contained in the word of God. 


begun, and some severe blows have been struck 


lects of wondrous power are engaged in investig: 


il science, and without regard for the truth of 
Those astute and vigorous minds are pushing in 
utmost possible development, and they rejoice 


herald abroad, every new discovery or additional rel 
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things, however startling [heir enterprise ai 
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World and the Old ys; and 
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a glory of 
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learned say, is the 


descendant mnceivably low order of creatures 
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low the kingdom of the fishes. He stands now at the head 
of the visible creation, its “wonder and glory;’’ but the time 
was, this author informs us, when he was a slimy, crawling 
animal of the most contemptible nature. 

Does any one think, because of the apparent ridiculousness 
of sucha theory, that it may never be of sufficient importan e 
to demand the serious attention of the defenders of the 
Mosaic cosmogony? Man, according to the Bible, was the 
direct result of an immediate act of creation. “ God created 
man in his own image—male and female created he them. 
This is the faith of all true believers in the word of God: 
but it is cortradicted outright by the theory of develop 
taucht by Darwin and others. And this brings us to the 

md extract from our author: “ The time will before long 
come when it will be thought wonderful that naturalists, w]) 
were well a ql ainted with the comparative anatomy al | 

lopm«¢ nt of man and other mammals, should have b: 


eacl as the work of a separate act of creation. 
other words, he announces that all intelligent men will, i 
short time, utterly discard the Bible history of the creation of 
nan. Tl e issue is openly and boldly made. Now, 


. a : Sea ee ' 

question of prime concern to the Christian ministry, and to 

all men, whether this prophet is sent from God, or whether 
rit of darkness speaking through him to deceir 


hildren of men. The boldness and confidence of the man 


ippear strange inde d to pious hearts; but those characte: 


istics wi ertainly impress and delude many. The ministry 
be pre pared to enter the fields of investigation which 
this author and a multitude of others are cultivating so assid- 
uously, and sow the seed and reap the harvest of Divine trutl 
therein. There should be no fear in the hearts of the 
f the Lord’s host, but there should be deep and 
ture, As t} el education of the masses inereast S. the ikl 
ence of the learned grows larger and more influential. 
ministry must be able to command the attention of th 
ening and reading thousands, or then give them over t 
tuition of those whose intellect, energy, and love are « 
crated to the demonstrations of unsanctified science. 


The example of St. Paul, in meeting and so suce 
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coping with the most powerful adversaries of Christian doc- 
trine, both among the philosophers of Greece and the rabbins 
ot Judea, otters the ministry of all ages a strong incentive to 
‘‘contend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints.” And as infidelity has ever since, in multitudi- 
nous forms, been answered and silenced in its attacks upon 
true re livion, so, We be lie ve, the new ] hases oO! unb« hie f can 
be met and thoroughly rel “dd. But no empirical labor can 


accomplish so signal a result. th 


+7 


shall prove to be as glorious for + Church 
scenes of the past, al st pr , com 
knowledge must « 
God. 
More than a century ago, President Edwards, writin 
he last days, as indicated by the Saviour’s words and the via 
of St. John, said: ‘It will ] 
religion in the world. 
tion, by subtle dispu an arnal reasoning, persecuti 
virulent reproaches, craft, an ty. The devil now di 
less will ply his skill, as well 
This, we believe, indi ates the ehar: 
ing upon the Chureh. The weapons of ski 
the conflict, and a 10 surreptitious attempt > made 
accomplish that through the press, the pulpit, and the lyceum, 
which could not be gained, in past times, by fire and sword, 
open heresy and bold infidelity, historical learning and ration- 


alistic philosophy, or even by calumnious ridicule and wither- 


ing sarcasm. Let the officers of the sacramental host, unde: 


* e+) 


‘the Captain of our salvation,’ ever remember that 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 

God to the pulling down of strongholds. 

unto you the whole armor of God, that 


withstand in the evil day, and, having d 
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ris “OM PTR 
ART. ViOI.—* J am that I am.”’ 


In the third chapter of Exodus we have the record of the 
call and the commission of Moses to bring forth the children 
of Israel from Egypt, and to lead them to the land of Canaan, 
to take possession of it, in accordance with the promise made 
by the Almighty to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The mind 
of Moses seems to have been filled with doubt, not only with 
respect to his ability and fitness for so important an enter- 


rise, but also as to whether the Israelites would receive him. 


I 
It had been more than two hundred years since Jacob had 


rone down to the land of Egypt to sojourn. During this 
time we have no intimation that God had interposed, in any 
special manner, in behalf of the chosen people. Though they 
had increased in numbers more rapidly than any other people 
ce of the earth, yet, politically, it had gone ill with 

No longer were they free, and allowed to pursue the 

tive vocations of their fathers, laboring for the maintenance 
‘of their families and an increase of wealth; but, as serfs, they 
were reduced to the rigors of an Oriental servitude. Under 
the lash of relentless task-masters they labored from early 
morn till the twilight of evening, under an almost tropical 
sun, making brick, quarrying and cutting stone, and erect- 
ing to false gods those temples which constituted the pride 
of the Pharaohs, and are the wonder and admiration of the 
world to the present day. Though often, by tradition, they 
had heard that the land of Palestine was their inheritance, 
and that it was assigned to them by the Omnipotent Creator 
yet so long had he tarried in his appearing to put them in 
possession, while so often, in the solitude of the night, they 
had sighed for deliverance from their bondage, and dreamed 
of the sweets of liberty in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, that it seemed to be too much for poor, frail human 
nature. Not only no deliverance had come, but additional 
burdens were laid upon them. Infidelity had taken posses- 
sion of their hearts. Hence, when the inquiry was made of 
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the Lord who it was that proposed to give them deliverance, 
what was the name of him who had commissioned the leade: 


to conduct them forth from the land of b« ndage, the ré 


language given as the caption of 


article, translated, in the authorized English version, 


was in the forcibl 


THAT I am; he Vulgate, Eco QUI sUM; and in the 
tuagil a fyo elt 


There are reasons, in addition to the one bi 
God on this oceasion should announee himself 


le by anew name. It wa ustomary fre¢ 
) individua S 


hame, or an 
remarkable transpired in their history, 


ee 
new relation to God or 


renewe d nis ecovenal 


should be the father of m: 


blessing thus conferred u} 
‘ i 
was changed to Abraham. When it v 


rai that she sho become a mother, and 


son, manifold sings would come t 


was changed to Sarah. When Jacob wrest 


cel of the Lord 


re of nam« 
—~was that nam« 


e characterist 


1 1 } 
some marke 


++} > + 
oceur with finit 


and eternal God! » his name, 


manifold as the different 


among primitive people, became 
aspects of his all-perfect character were brough view. 
When his antecedent eternity and his absolut independencs 
are conte mplat d, he is called Elohim, the Evs rlasting. W hen 
he was regard d asa pe rsonal, a free God, manifesting him- 
self to an intelligent universe by the works of his creative 


power, he is called Jehovah, the Author of all things 


exist. When his attributes which preéminently set 
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above all created beings come into view, his name is El 
"Elion, the Most High God. Or if his omnipotence is clearly 
set before the mind, his name is El Shaddai, the Almighty. 
But again, Moses had no need to ask the name by which God 
was commonly known. He was a worshiper of the true 
God, and hence he knew the title usually applied to him by 
his people. God had, from time to time, announced himself 
to the ancestry of Moses, and therefore, in putting the ques- 
tion, did not have reference to any of the former names of 
God. Henee the name, in the conception of Moses, was the 
title which the present aspect of God toward his people 
would most clearly designate the new relation; or, in other 
words, “* What is the principle of thy being or moyement of 
thy will which is now to display itself to thy people ?”’ 

Prof. Bush says: “‘ The people were well aware, by tradition, 
that, whenever God had been pleased to honor any of their 
ancestors with a new revelation, it was his wont to assume a 
new characteristi denomination, expressive mainly of that 
attribute which served as a security for the fulfillment of the 
promise. Moses took it for granted that, on an occasion so 
momentous as the present, they would expect the announce- 
ment of some new and appropriate name which should carry 
in its import a kind of pledge for the performance of all that 
he was pleased to promise.’”’ Prompt is the Lord in meeting 
this new difficulty which presented itself to the mind of 
Moses. An immediate reply is a new name, differing in some 
respects, in meaning, from all his former titles—a name making 
himself known ‘fo be, by giving being to the promise made to 
Abraham centuries before. Thus Moses is assured that the 


Israelites will soon find that God is by the acts which Ise will 


perform in their behalf; hence the infidelity of their hearts 
WY 


Wi De 


removed, and they will settle down into a calm, serene 
faith, which leans upon the promises of a covenant-keeping 
God. Farther, the use of the first person expresses a senti- 
ment that will animate the people with a new hope and a firm 
resolution. It is not, therefore, a mere name, but a “word 
of moral power titted to stir the heart angl meet the present 
occasion.” 


If the above sentiments be correct, then the English expres- 














‘J Qi that I am.” 


of the hame, iz mm that I din, is not eorrect. 
being can truthfully affirm of itself. It is merely a deelara- 
tion that God is what he is: but it gives us no information as 
to what he is. Surely such an expression applied to the Cre- 
has been rendered 

two ways: First, iM, because lam; second, J am it/ 
The English version, I Am Tuat I AM, probably means 


yn. A serious objection to this is, that it 


1? 


ator is trivial. >V iblical scholars it 


me as the see 

sentence to be the name. Upon 
ion, it seems to me that the first word Enveu—! 
name, and the latter part of the sentence render 
or, and point the appropriateness of, the name. 


irst word is h } ime, and that th : ot! 


EHYEH 
is th: 


not fitted 

in their minds. 

CX} icss tne id a ( 

part of the verse. 

It finds in the a 

for it. The sense is the same, whether 


since, for, or because. Another advan 


parts of the verse, it gives the san 
Sume sense, My nal : 


comports with the He 


existence, but 


senses. This is well illustrate 


is thus rendered by Dr. Murphy 


a waste and a void, and darkness was upon the face o 
7? ‘ 


deep; and the Spirit of God was brooding up 


water.’’ The verb is in the perfect tense, and hence d 





Ho 
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that the confusion and emptiness had run their course and 
become a settled thing. According to the idiom of the He- 
brew language, even if the verbs were not expressed, the sen- 
tence would be complete, and would be rendered, ‘‘ And the 
land was waste and void;” but, with the verb expressed, it 
means something more, and hence the propriety of translating 
it, “had become.” It implies that the land which first came 
under the cognizance of primeval man may not always have 
been a scene of desolation, but that some catastrophe had 
brought about such a state, and that there was a time in 
which it progressed, but its course had run when the Spirit 
of God was brooding over it as described by the sacred pen- 
man. The sentence, therefore, does not describe the condi- 
tion of the land when it was first created, but only intimates 
a change that may have taken place after its creation. lhe 
the Eternal does not imply absolute begin- 
essential change of being, but, in engaging ina 
h 


ion, as manifesting the agent ave being 
? 


thyeh, is future. It denotes the incipient 


if 


t 


yf an act ~and means “J qo lo be;’’ that is, Iam abo 


tage < 
to prove m If be by an action which is noticeable. With 
respect to the chosen people, heretofore I have promised; but 
how I am going to j rfi ) I—voing to fulfill ny promise. The 


verb should be the first person, for the Speaker is naming 


1] 


himself, and with all 
Taking this view of the subject under consideration, sit is 


the emphasis of his personal identity. 
] ; 


obvious that this was a strikingly significant and appropriate 
name for Mos o bear to the people, as it announced a 
present God, come down to fulfill his covenant and perform 


afflicted descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
, in his comment upon this name, says: 


1 
’ } 


iotes the underived, eternal, and unchange- 
great Being to whorn it is applied, car- 


he im] ication that he, in distinction from 


is the one only true God, the God who really 
implies, moreover—as founded upon the immutability of 
the Divine nature—the certain and faithful performance of 
every promis which he had uttered, so that whatever he had 
bound himself by covenant to do for Abraham, for Isaac, and 
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for Jacob, he pledg« S hims¢ If, by the annunciation of t] is 
august title, to make the same rood to their seed.’’ 


In the contemplation of the subject before us, the mind 


} 
} 
i 
+ 
\ 


naturally reverts 


» the words of our Saviour: “ Before Abra- 

ham was, I am.” The expression is trikingly parallel 
I the one br vhich Jehovah If 

tity in the two speakers. 

le signed when he said to Mos S, Say to 

sent me to you,” our Saviour meant 


efore Abraham was, iz And thi 


his words by the Jew 


Arr. LX.—7 


In the investigation of Bible 
portance that we rid ourselves, as far as can 
ynceived opinions. We should investigate, not 
ourselves in any given position, but to know what 
Nor should we engage in this as in a vain pursuit, 
less undertaking, but with an unwavering convi 
truth may be known. God is truth—the ceuter and cir 


ference of all truth. Every truth is but an emanation fi 
him; and hence it is appropriately and beautifully said 
‘‘Thy word is truth ;’’ for it emanates from hi i 
inspiration. God is one. Then, since all tr lows from 
him as its only source, all truth must be a unit. No more 
can one part of God’s word be at variance with any ol the 
other parts than can one part of a mathematical problem, or 
demonstration, be contradictory of the other parts. In our 


investigations, therefore, if we find a deduction of ours in 
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conflict with any portion of God’s revealed will, we may rest 
assured that we are wrong. Nor does it relieve the question 
to admit that all the parts are true, while we consider them as 
incomprehensible to finite minds, and irreconcilable among 
themselves. 

The Scriptures were not only given by inspiration, but are 
profitable for instruction. God did not need them as a rulk 
by which to govern us, but they were given for owr instruc- 
tion. How shall we be instructed by them, if to us they are 
at war with themselves? We may—we should—see and un- 
derstand their oneness. Nor should we, in our desire to know 
the truth, be intimidated, lest we come into conflict with the 
opinions and teachings of the good and great—with formulas 
that have long be n promulgated. If we are to yield obedi- 
e, then have we little 


ence to creeds on account of their a 


oC 


use for the Bible, except as a kind of accompaniment, and we 


may compla« ently bow to Rom« and declare for the supremely 


ridiculous dogma of Papal infallibility. If the productions 


of men are infallible, surely they must be infallible them- 


suppose we allow that we should not, or need not, in- 

igate for ourselves, to whom shall we go for light in refer- 
ence to the foreknow ledge and decrees of God? Some divines 
teach that God does not know certainly and definitely who 
individuals are that will be finally saved; others teach 

e does know, and that he knows because he has unalter- 

ably and unconditionally decreed that they shall be saved. 
Are we shut up to the necessity of embracing either of these 
positions ? Is there no via media? The first is shocking to 
every conception of God. We feel utterly unwilling to adopt 
any theory, to maintain which God must be shorn of the per- 
fection of his attributes. Can it be that God is the author of 
all the machinery of this vast universe, that he adjusted all 
the parts, each to each, with mathematical precision, and yet 
is ignorant of what will be the result? that he is sufficiently 
wise to create a cause, but ignorant as to its effect? Is God 
sufficient to make man, but not to know what man would do? 
Some, however, tell us that God could have known who would 
believe, and, consequently, be saved, but that he chose not to 
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know. W hat theology ! Then did he not know what it was 


that he did not wish to know? What a poor appreciation of 


the character of God! W! en shall we be delivered from pride 
1] . 


and prejudice, and behold his character in all its faultless 


splendor, and in the glory of its perfection ? 
hi 


‘God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in hi 


S 


being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. 

**"'T was he who in the beginning spake, and, moved by that 
Divine command, all chaos trembling moved, and worlds on 
worlds into being 
of atoms! Nothing is so vast that he does not compass it; 


He is a God of worlds—a God 


he does not watch over it wi 


paternal care. “He stretcheth out the north over the empty 


place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” “ Who is like 
thee, O Lord, among the gods? Who is li 


s in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
higher than the earth, 


as the heavens are hi 


“= 
4} . J 

and my thnougcnts 
ternal, immortal, 1 


the only wise [codéc, infinite in wisdom] God, be 


glory forever and ever.”’ e knows the end from 
ning. ‘Known unto him are all his works, 

ning of the world.” It is an essential chara 

to know every thing that may, or can, ever po 

To argue that he cannot, and does not, peneti 
shuts us out from the future, is to lower hin 
of all pure intelligences, and is, in fact, to des 
‘He knows all, independently, distinctly, in 
pt tually.” *One day is with the Lord 

and a thousand years as one day.”’ 


that God, either from want of ability, or from choice, did not 
know the believer distinctly and definitely by name, from all 
eternity, is not to be accepted. 


ptions ot the 


The other theory is alike shocking to our conce} 
character of God. The first robs God of the excellency and 
glory of the perfection of his wisdom; the other as strangely 
robs him of the exercise of this attribute according to any 
known or conceivable law of intelligence, and forces him to 


know things under the fatal power of an anterior decree. 
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President Edwards will doubtless be received as good au- 
thority on this point. He says: °° The foreknowledge of God 
will necessarily infer a decree ; for God could not foreknow 
that things would be, unless he had decreed they should be; 
and that, because things would not be future, unless he had 
decreed they should be.” Thus the wisdom of God is held in 
abeyance, until this strange, inexplicable decree has fixed all 
the coming events of the future; and then, and not till then, 
ean God, though infinite in wisdom, know what those coming 
events will be. Surely nothing but the befogging influence of 
a false philosophy, or an insatiate desire to maintain “ time- 
honored standards,”’ could lead such olant minds into such 
metaphysi al (is it too much to say ?) absurdities. We reject 
this as being utterly at variance with the commonest reason 
and all the known and conceivable laws of mind, as well as 
antagonistic to the plainest teaching of the Scriptures. 

It may be reiiffirmed that God knows all things, because it 
is essential to him to know every thing. He would not be 
God were there any thing that could possibly transpire, upon 
any conceivable conditions, which he did not know. But does 
God's foreknowledge necessitate his decrees? So far as we 
are capable of understanding, it does not. Has God, then, by 
his decree of election, predestined some men unto everlasting 
life, and foreérdained others unto eternal death ? Here again 

confronted with two antagonistic theories. One aflirms, 

: other denies. Is it inevitable that one or the other 

»accepted? Is there no more excellent way? So far, 
however, as the simple affirmation is concerned, we do most 
heartily accept it. That God did, at some time, and in some 
way, elect a certain and definite portion of mankind unto 
everlasting life, is a proposition so distinctly stated in the 
ms ripture s that it is a matter of wonder that any Bible-student 
has ever seriously questioned it. The passages, however, 
which so distinctly and explicitly teach this doctrine, have 
been explained by some so as to teach only the election of 
nations or communities to certain privileges. Were we to 
grant this—which we do not—what relief would it give to the 
advocates of the general election idea? They are exceedingly 


jealous for the character of God, lest he be charged with the 
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very grievous sin of partiality; and hence the necessity, as 
they say, of rejecting the doctrine of the election of indi- 


viduals. Now, if God elects certain nations to gospel priv- 
j 


leves from 


ileges, and, at the same time, withholds these privi 
other nations, it- appears to me that they have, according to 
their own construction, the charge of partiality fully made 
out: and lam not pr pared to decide that partiality toward na- 
tions is any more excusable than it would be toward individuals. 

But some go even so far as to challenge the justice of God, 


if the doctrine of election be true. Who of us can claim the 
favor and blessings of God and a home in heaven, or e\ 
offer of such a home, o1 1e ple: jy tice? Does 
the “ace richly deserve everlasting banishment from God 
from the glory of his presence? Was not our obedie 

at a 


tested in Adam ? » not all “sin 


him in his st ; 
J orace 
forever 


and untramm« 


most of 

against God, an 

As has been already said, it can 
scriptural authority, that God did elect or choose some 
life everlasting. There are no passages, however, which de- 
clare, in so many words, that the number so elected i 
nitely and unalterably fixed, without the possibility of 
or diminution; yet there are many which fully authorize 

ieve that such is the case. The Saviour says: “I know 
whom I have chosen.”’ Paul says: “ Nevertheless, the foun- 
dation of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord know- 
eth them that are his. “*‘T am the Good Shepherd, and know 
my sheep; and my sheep hear my voice, and I know them.” 
* Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 


formed to the image of his Son.” All these passages (and 
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many more might be added) plainly and explicitly teach that 
God has a definite and distinct knowledge of all and every 
who does, or will, trust in him. So that one can heartily sub- 
scribe to the article: “God did elect to salvation all true be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, and this election was perfectly definite 
as to person and number.” But when did this election take 
place ? We are not left to conjecture on this point. In the 
language of the apostle: ‘According as he hath chosen us in 
him before the foundation of the world. But we are bound 
to vive thanks always to God for you, brethren, beloved of 
the Lord, because God hath, from the beginning, chosen you 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
Who hath saved us and ealled us with a holy 
according to our works, but according to his own 
erace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
’ Could language be more emphatic ? We 


7 


ese will suffice to show that thi 


i 
i 
} 
hé 


ice before the foundation of the 


nN 
Ail 


—from the inning—before the world began. We 


tainly have, then, scriptural authority for believing and teac! 
ing that all those who will finally be saved in heaven wer 
unto life before the worlds were made. 
is must necessarily be so, from the infinite pet 
yod’s character, which has been already noticed. 
re no purpose to-day which he has not always had ; 
le. How, indeed, can it be conceived that 
any new purposes, designs, or plans, arising in 
the mind of an Infinite Intelligence? Indeed, if he has any 


new designs, he is either defective in knowledge or unsettled 


in purpose ; that is, he was unable to forsee the result of man’s 
free agency in the matter of life and death, when the offer of 
life should be made in the gospel of his Son; or, if he knew 
the result, then he was unable to foredetermine what he would 
do with his creatures, until they had actually lived and acted 
in the pre mises, either of which is altogether incompatible 
with the nature and character of that high and Holy One who 
filleth immensity, who is from everlasting to everlasting, with- 


out variableness, or even the shadow of turning—who is the 


same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 
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This doctrine 
withal, so reasonable, that we almost wonder that 
student has failed 
ing to the tremb] 
disposed to reject 
purpose to save 
that it is etern: 
me, far back in et 
me, from eternity, as 
but have everlast 
that men are elect 
other time. One 
position is the f 
that Vi heard 
in whom also, aft 
Holy Spirit of ] 
upon the j 
men do not recei' 
the atonement, by the ¢ 
until they do exercise 
not confirm Chri 
arnes 
act 


) 


election? God m: 


unto life, from all eternity, yet may not ha 


anti } lac 
yt until they believe. 


them. 
directly upon th 
those we have already presented. 

But to proceed a little farther, let us ask, How were 
vho are to be finally saved elected? Upon what w 
decree of election predicated? This subject should 
approached in a spirit of self-sufficiency; the mind and 
heart should be solemnly impressed with the infinite pertec- 
tion of the character of that God with whom we have to do. 
The magnitude of the subject will be readily acknowledged 
when one undertakes to inquire into the manner of God’s 


existence or the causes moving him toaction. If God elected 
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some men unto everlasting life, as it has been already seen 

li here must have existed in the Divine mind some 
reason for thus purposing to save such from death and 
hell; for since he is infinitely wise, he would not, he could 
not, act without sufficient cause. W hat this cause or reason 
was has been the earnest inquiry of the good and wise for 


] 
} 


ages past, and has been the fruitful source of controversy. 
The Westminster divines tell us that it was merely for the 
manifestation of God’s glory that some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and that God, according 


to his eternal a immutable purpose, and the counsel and 


eood pleasure i 1] ill, hath chosen these in Christ unto 


verlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without 
foresight of faith, or good works, or perseverance in 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as con- 
auses moving him thereunto, and all to the praise 

lorious grace. 
‘would not knowingly detract the least particle 
independent sovereignty of God; but he has never 
yn able to understand how it is in any way dishonoring to 
God to allow that, in the government of his creature—man— 
‘ned by the plainest dictates of reason and 
appears more consonant with his nature and char- 
ter to suppose that he purposed to create this world, and, in 
his own good time, to people it with intelligent beings, and to 
ndow these beings with liberty and ability to choose between 
rood and evil, between life and death, between heaven and 
hell, and that he farther purposed to reward them according 
to the deeds done in the body, whether they be good or bad. 
Since God knew from the beginning what would be the de- 
‘ision of each particular individual in the matter of life and 
death, it seems perfectly natural and reasonable that he should 


have elected those who believe unto everlasting life, and or- 


dained those who believed not unto endless death. But how- 
ever plausible and reasonable this might appear, it should at 
onee be surrendered, if it does not conform to the teachings 
of the Bible. This it does, however, in every particular, so 
far as I am capable of understanding. 
Before proceeding to notice the scriptural authority for this 
VOL. Il.—NO. I1,—16 
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‘1 


position, it is propose d t how fron he Bible the causes for 


which God has rewarde: 


to Adam he said 


yn, thine onl: 
in multiplying I 

as the stars of heaven and as the sand whi 

hore, and thy seed shall possess 
and in thy seed shall all the ns 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.” In vain do we look fo 
an intimation that this blessing was pronounced upon Abra- 
ham, according to any secret purpose of God, “to the praise 
of his glorious grace; but it is distinctly stated that it was 
because he had obeyed the voice of God. When about to 
destroy Sodom, God said: “Shall I hide from Abraham that 


thing which I do, seeing that Abraham shall surely become a 
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great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him? For I know him that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, and they shall 
ep the way of the Lord.”” Now, the condition upon which 

is about to make this revelation to his servant, and upon 

ich Abraham is to be chosen the father of a great and 


y 


ty nation, is a future and foreknown condition. “For J 


etc. Many similar passages might be adduee d, but 


are ‘CTLalLniV Su icien how that God ré wards 
them for disobedience in 
f his character, we would 


, 


clude that he would be 


rewarding and punishing 


decree « 

the display or manifestatic 
mditioned upon the act of the 

dage to our moral nature is conscience, 

f God to save the elect and damn the repro- 
independent of the creature, “wi 

] 

i 


"Or wor 
rood wol 


<8, Or perseverance 


ag od time-piece! And yet men do feel 
‘ejecting Christ when offered to them; they 
is freel offered to th m 5 they do feel that 


ersonally responsible. Poor deluded creatures! 

their actions are all necessitated; 

must be, if “God has from all 

y, by most wise and holy counsel of his own will, 

freely and unchangeably ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 
As ll might we contend that two bodies can oeeupy the 
at the same time, as that two propositions, which 


lly and essentially contradict each other, are 


to every conception of the nature and char- 
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1) 


acter of God is thi 


effect ally does it dead Christian ai 


& moment ol 


homes for 
l. hi 


festation 


unto ever! 


naturi 
glorious inscript 
and be ye saved. 
part can be saved. 
tend this de eptir 
sinners to come, wilt he assurance 
when he has x ng bly designed 
saved? Here is conflict unmistakable! 
But our other Inscription commands us to go and 


the gospel to every creature. Why preach to them, if they 
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ire foredrdained to everlasting death? ‘*He that believeth 
: | 
I 


ind is baptized shall be saved.” And yet has God forede- 
termined that none but the elect can believe! Will God trifle 
with his creatures thus? Will he thus urge them to believe, 
and assure them that, if they do believe, they shall be saved, 
when, at the very same time, he has “passed them by”— 
10 provision for them—provided them no Saviour—and 
unchangeably designed them for endless death? Amplifica- 
ion would be out of place. God teaches the truth for which 
ontending, most unquestionably, when he says, ‘1 


and earth to reeord this day against you, that 


life and death, blessing and cursing; 

hat both thou and thy seed may live.” 

nfirms the same when he utters that 

‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 

[ will give you rest.”” In what a 

} licht it would present the char- 

> all these tender invitations and sweet 

should appear they were intended only for the 

and that none could accept only such as God had decreed 

we saved! The plan of salvation was devised, the 
Saviour provided, the means ordained, in view of the necessity 
4 ha plan, such a Saviour. Whence came this necessity ¢ 
in inexorable and eternal decree of God? Did God 

all eternity, unconditionally and unchangeably, decree 
hings in connection with the creation, fall, and redemp- 


ion of man, merely to display his glorious grace on the one 
hand, and his glorious justice on the other? Were not this a 


, 
tT} 


theological question, our utter opposition to such a 


prave 
theory would almost provoke us to call it solemn mockery. 
And yet such is the inevitable logic of the Westminster 
Confession, despite all the explications and expositions that 
ever have been, or ever can be, given of it. 

The difficulty on this subject is metaphysical rather than 
theological. The trouble is not to harmonize the Scriptures 
with themselves, but to harmonize them with a dogma of 
men. The whole question resolves itself into this: Could 
God create an intelligence, and so construct and endow it 


that it could act freely and independently of his foredrdina- 
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his question the Westminst 


tion 
system I! t} re could be no ex] 


without 


that Go 


cording 

unto life, and the 
have been in some 
means that God predest 


of his Son”’ only th 

life, when offered 

strengthened by the word ’ the apostle, when he 
‘“* Elect according to the of God the Fathe 
through sanctification of th o obedience and sprin| 
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ling of the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ Let us compare this with 
the dogma of the Westminster divines—elect according to 
the eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel 
und good pleasure of God, without any foresight of faith or 
good works, or any thing else in the creature. The phrase- 
ology is a little changed, but no violence is done to its teach- 
ing. The apostle says that it was according to the foreknow!l- 
edge of God: the dogma says that it was according to his 
immutable purpose, without foreknowledge. So much fo 
the glory of “time-honored standards!” 


Now, if cing conclusions are correct, we are pre- 


question, How were they elected? <Ac- 


rminate counsel and foreknowledge of 
rnity, elect to salvation all true be- 

"ist. This view of the doctrine of election 
» it is insisted that, as God is the creat first 
7 


‘auses, he could do nothing, the cause for whi 


in hims¢ If. [t has already been seen, however, that he 

has blessed and cursed men, and assigned as his reason for so 
loi his decree, but their own acts. And they could in 
» be ealled their acts if they were necessitated. 
ed, again, as has been already observed, that 

ild not foreknow that things would be, unless he had 


uld be. This appears to make God the 

while all other agents can act only as he has 

determined they shall. Such theology is extraordinary, and 

ts advocates do not claim that they ean reconcile it with free 

moral agency. In tact, they say: “We are not required to 
reconcile the Divine decrees and human liberty.”’ 

But this, it may be observed, is not the only vulnerable 
point in the objectionable doctrine, nor the most serious one. 
Great injustice is done by it to the character of God. It is 
difficult to conceive how there could have been any priority in 
the attributes of God. To suppose such a thing, is to allow 
that he is not, or was not, God, but that he added attribute to 
attribute, until he attained the stature of deity. His wisdom, 
his power—in fact, all the essential attributes of his nature— 
must be coéternal; or, as has been shown, there was a time 


when he was not God, which at once amounts to atheism. 
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245 Foreknowledge and Decrees. 


Much more difficult is i » conceive how a1 
be anterior to his exist e. A decree is 
but an act. “The decrees of God are his pur 


according to the counss * his own will, he hath 
to bring to pass what » for bis own g@ 
been a decre , 1 


. ] 4+} . } . 
could there have 
peen an intelligence 


intelligence was ni not all-wiss 
; 7 ‘ 

wise, then 1t wa upon a decree ol 

upon that of a the eature for a kn 


all things that ec 
clusion.that the a 
individual would 
it decreeing 


+) 


sin of ref 


the worlds were made, so was fa 


Hence, Gi 


» salvatio ll true believers 
doing violence to the will of the creatt 
fore. boldlv and ynfidently assert th: 


theology, and ch: 
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Comme n Paul’ BE, le to the Romans. With an Intro- 
duction on the Life, Times, Writings, and Character of 
Paul By Wm. 8. Piumer, D.D., LL.D. Anson D. F. 

lolph & Co., New York. 4to. Pp. 646. 
a profound and scholarly man. For years he 
st prominent position in the Presbyterian 
In simplicity and perspicuity of style he has few 
no one can ever be in doubt as to his meaning. As 
Doctor gives the Calvinistic interpre- 
‘hard points” in the Epistle to the Romans; 
instances, he assists Paul very materially, w 
, in teaching the doctrine of unconditional Election and 


} 
' 
i 


e credit of the commentator be it 


45 t J + 
ion! But, to t 


» does not write in a dogmatic spirit. 


Dr. Plumer is ‘now in the autumn of life. He is one of the 


professors in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina, and is, ex confesso, one of the most prominent min- 
isters in the Presbyterian Church, South. The Doctor is an 
extensive author; and so catholic is he in his r ligious senti- 
ments in the main, that the American Tract Society issues 
quite a number of works written by him; and, bating the ob- 
jectionable feature referred to, we indorse, in strong terms, 
the Commentary under consideration. The Christian world 
owes Dr. Plumer a debt of gratitude for his plain yet mas- 
terly exposition of one of the most important portions of the 
sacred canon. The work should be in the library of every 
Christian minister; for it is certainly the best Commentary on 
Romans that we have ever seen. 

As a specimen of the Doctor’s style, we quote a paragraph : 

“The author with pleasure acknowledges the goodness ol 
God in giving to the Church many valuable expositions of his 
word—of Paul’s writings in particular. Of these some are 
very costly, some are in Latin, some abound in discussions of 


no special interest to the masses of this generation, and some 
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ire so voluminous that but few have time to read them. 


Yet in most of them are thou 
The author his work undertook 
He knew no law against it. The field was open 

No man can forbid. 


gehts which ought to be per- 


tuated. it for many 


ite on other 
ublic print and 

l r had 
ild find in 


them 


11 


in 


t 
( 


attempts to nel 
Ile 


found his 


these Epistl ’ truth and love. Except 


dy of 
preaching the go r, or teachi 
for the ministry, 

id out what the Spirit of Christ di 
by Paul. 7. He found himself ver 
most of the ar, to his duties as 
, cCommont|y with a few hours eacl day at his 


cn 
that » We ‘ ountable for t] 
e was accountabdie forthe u 


and remembered that i 

of this precious time. He dared not waste it. He knew it 

was a price put into his hands to glorify God. He hoped best 
the 


to do so in preparing this volume. 8. He remembered that t 


night cometh when no man can work, and that blessed is he 


and so does all the good 
1] 


who soweth beside all water-courses, 
No well-intentioned publication of saving truth shall 


he can. 


fail to meet a Divine reward.”’ 
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Ad Clerum—(to the Clergy x 


By Josepu Parker, D.D., Au- 
thor of “ Eece Deus.” 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 12mo. 
Pp. 266. 


This Is a charming book—one of the best of the kind we 
ever read. It should be in the hands of every young man 
The faults and foibles of preach- 


ed deeply; but the instrument is so 


rso ds 


preparing for the ministry 


ers and pastors are prol 
sharp, and the operat ‘xterous, that one can, with som 
degree of 


pleasure, see 
knowing that it 


: . 1 
It 1 rtne 


the old, ulcerated tumors laid bare, 
vood of the patient. 

‘he form adop ed is that of letters to a young preacl 

and this obviously admits of a greater sprightline ss of 

and wider range of familiar illustrations than would be 


sistent witl grave and profound essay. Nothing i 


opics interesting to the clergy—from th 
At ; 


ve or ripture, to the manner of enterin 
from the proper spirit and construction of 


+ ay 
L Cit 


nraver 
pravyel 
I 


s tive way of giving out a hymn, ora 
» text—is omitted from consideration 


in this excellent 
} 
> volume. 


nnounc- 


The following is a specimen of the : » author: 
‘We have discussed the first two divisions named ir the 
i d letter, and now we approach the thir 


When I advise you to be as unlike a book as possible in t 


‘Ol 


1 
nie 


your delivery, you will understand that I wish t 
dissuade you from the unnatural and evil practice of reading 


You 


your sermons in the ordinary course of your ministry 
will say that i 


cl 


this is strong language: so it is, but 

Having tried both me 

free speech and the method of reading, I ear 
; ‘ $ 2 ; 
opinion, founded upon experience, and I now give it 

i 


tirel\ 


1? 
y tavorapie 


language of strong conviction. 
+] 


method of 


it 


> an 


» free speech. The pulpit will never 
its proper place, until the habit of reading sermons on 
ordinary oO casions is en irely abandoned; it is official, pe- 
dantic, and heartless, and ought to be put down. 
to win to the side of free speech ; 
side of earnestness, reality, and power. 


Let me try 
in other words, to th« 


vii 


‘‘T am aware that one or two objections have to be encoun- 
tered at the outset, 


uu 


yet I fancy they are not very formidable. 
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For instance, it has been contended that the verv presence of 
a manuscript is itself an evidence that careful preparation has 
7 


, ; : : 
been made: the manuscript cou t have been written w 
labor, and therefore, as a minister spreads it boldl 
the Oo! he } orecation, he 

ae | 

the 
work. 
ive my meaning if you infer that, 


ns. I al 


riginai 


attached 
lestament: ing vourself 


meaning ol ie age ymmit your decis 


a ‘ 
and then take : opinion of two or three « 


expositors, and » hor 

theirs. Having thus sect 

often quite unattainable without 

write in regular order the principal thoughts 


Sage sus 


ccests to your mind, and this memorandum will bet 
skeleton ot your discourse: now ] roceed to elaboratior 
ing upon wide lines so as to leave room 


1? 


lining. Having completed a full 
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begin at the beginning, and strike out all the long words Al d 


the superfine expressions; let them go, without murmuring 


Particularly strike out all such words as ‘methinks | 


‘cherubim and seraphim,’ ‘the glinting stars,’ 


heavens,’ ‘the cireumambient air,’ 


‘ 


elistening dew,’ 
attlements of heaven.’ 
; . . 
ung eye, and how sweetly they soun 
‘t them go without a sigh If you 


ile 


he Deity, put your pen through t 
‘God’ in its stead; if you 
rs that Jonah spenta portio ! 
‘submarine custodian,’ don’t 
was only a whale; if you should s 
» write the word ‘ pandemonium,’ put it 


1.3 
; 


‘ ] } 
monosyilavi 


le hell over its ruins; and, if 
lelirium, you should write ‘my beloved, 
pinions of imagination,’ pause an 
had not on the 


A Memorial Volume, 1837- 
‘o., New York. 8vo. Pp. 568. 
e of the most interesti 


very 


‘of a century the Old ar 
ined separate organizations. 
‘ that time the contest between the 
lot tO Say bitter; and, ten years ago, had on 


1 of two denominations which then denou 


; 


| wisely, we think, in agreeing 
‘representative man,’’ who should pre- 
f his denomination during the separa- 

ther with a brief synopsis of the causes for the separa- 


The Old School Church’ chose Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D., 


iceton College, New Jersey; and the New School, Rev. 
Stearns, D.D., of Auburn Seminary, New York. 


ability each has performed the work assigned him. 
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A paragraph on 


design of the work; 


we give it: 


The Presbyteri 


‘ta dest 
candid ai 
ts, writing 
slate incidents tha 
when combined, si 
We feel as if 
Volume. Ever 
do well to read 


ee itinas of 1 
Argument of their Veracity. 

y Rev. J. J. Buunt, D.D., Profe 
Robert Carter & 


This volume is a republicati vith corrections and 
additions, of several brief works which the author publi 


] 


go separately. The works were: “ T] 


Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament,’’ 
Veracity of the Book of Moses,”’ ete. They were 
stance of Discourses delivered in the University. 
mend this book to the ministry, and, indeed, to all int 
Christians. The argument is an extension of that 


Hore Pauline, by Dr. Paley. We would be glad to see t 
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excellent work introduced as a text-book in the Theological 


Seminaries of the country. 


History of the Sandwich Islands Missioi By Rurvus ANDER- 
son, D.D., LL.D., Congregational Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton. l2mo. Pp. LOR, } 

For a great many years Dr. Anderson was Secretary of 
oard under whose a ices the Sandwich Islands Missions 
No man, therefore, was so well qualified 
» book under consideration. We cannot, in a brief 


, do justice to this work. With the general outlines of 


» history of the Missions planted in the Pacific Ocean by 


the American Board, some fifty years ago, we thought we wer: 
somewhat familiar; but, after reading Dr. Anderson’s book, 


we were prepared to confess that we knew nothing scarcely of 
the mighty work which had been wrought among the inhabit- 
ants of those islands. One-half a century ago the people who 
now sit at the feet of Jesus, “clothed, and in their right 
minds,’ were most degraded heathens, having no houses, no 
schools, no civilization —nothing, in fact, that could make lif 
desirable. To-day they are a devoted, happy people; and they 
are contributing more, in proportion to their ability, for the 
support of Christianity than any of the old, well-establi 
Protestant nations! 

To any who have doubts as to the etficacy of the religion of 
Jesus Chr ist, we ci ymmend the history of the Sandwich Islands 
Mission. Dr. Anderson is a fine writer; but, even if he weré 
not, the facts simply which he narrates would be intensely in- 
teresting to every Christian heart. As we perused the book, 
and beheld, so to speak, the mighty contests between truth 
and error—between the religion of the Bible and that of Belial 
—at once we appreciated more than ever before the declaration 
of Moses: “*Their rock is not as our rock, our enemies them- 
selves being judges.” 

Roman Imperialism, and other Lectures and Essays. 

SeeLey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 12mo. 
Pp. 338. 


Professor Seeley is the author of ‘‘“Eece Homo,”’ a book 
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which. for a time, produced an unusual sensation in the lit- 


theological world. The volume before us is made 


erary and 


up of a series of lectures which were delivered at the Royal 
Institution. The first lecture is devoted to the claims of 
Julius Cesar; and in it the author discusses, with some ability, 
‘¢Whether Cesar was a benefactor or a scourge of his kind.” 
The second considers the cause of the fall of the empire; and 
the third treats of the later empire. The others are somewhat 
llaneous in th ir haracter. The book is a re adable one, 
s of others which are 
» truth is, we are a little slow to believe that 
‘““Eece Homo” yul rite a book which would 
tionable to the truly orthodox Christian. 
Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samurt Witperrorce, D.D., 
ord Bishop of Winchester, Robert Carter & Brothers, 


iould be in the library of 


thou havi ig a ] igher 


ith their blood. Send 
creat lessons which it teaches. 
y MarGaRet J. PRESTON 


book. 

she strikes are 

iently varied to pr 

exquisite and. tou 

A mical and C irses. By THos. CHALMERS, 

D.D., LL.D. rt Carter & Brothers, New York. 8vo. 

Pp. 377. 

There is an imposing splendor in the science of Astronomy. 
Every or at shines in the firmament, like the star of Beth- 
lehem, directs the honest inquirer to the Great Creator. Of 
Dr. Chalmers’s ability as a minister and as a writer we need 
not speak; for his “praise is in all the churches.” Though 


dead, he yet speaks through the printed page, and will « ontinue 
to do so as long as there are appreciative Christian hearts. 
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